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Taj Mahal 


Ah! beautiful palace of India, 
Your walls are snowy white. 

The Jumna flows beside you— 
Whispering your secret at night. 


It tells how the great Shah Jehan 

Had love for a maiden, Muntaz Mahal; 
And nobly built in loving memory 
Your delicate, graceful, marble wall. 


You stand in your fragrant garden— 
And make a most dazzling sight— 
While stars in the sky above you 
Guard you safely through each night. 


You’re a dream of many a person, 
Majestic structure, tall and grand. 
If Muntaz Mahal could only know— 
Her tomb, the greatest of the land! 


—CATHLEEN HARPINE. 


Cliffside 
HARRIS LIVICK 


HE house stood massive and dark above the waters of San Francisco 
Bay as Steve Malone drove up the winding driveway. Steve had been 
sent to this house by Pat Jacobs, his former roommate at the University 
of California; and although it resembled any other old mansion, inside 
it was one of the many gambling casinos on the West Coast. It was called 
Cliffside and patronized by many people, as Steve noticed when he pulled 
into the parking lot, because the place was jammed full of cars. 

Steve thought to himself how much he had missed by being drafted. 
He had just graduated from the University when he had been called into 
the army. This was bad; even though he had studied law, he had never 
really wanted to be a lawyer so instead he had opened a private detective 
agency. Unfortunately this agency had little chance to succeed for Steve 
was its only detective and for the past two years the army had taken good 
care of him. Now he was back in business. This trip, though, was purely 
for pleasure. 

Straightening his tie, Steve got out of the car and walked to the front 
door. He easily understood why the old house was so dark looking—it had 
venetian blinds which were all turned so that very little light escaped 
from inside. 

Just then the door opened and a big fellow looking more like a wrestler 
than a butler invited, “Come in Sir. May I take your hat and coat?” 

“Sure. Thanks,” replied Steve, thinking of the formal reception and 
how he still liked the hat-check girl system much better. 

Moving on down the short hallway into which he had come, Steve found 
himself in a fairly large room with a bar and a small dance floor at one 
end. Walking over to the bar Steve said, ‘‘A martini,” to the bartender. 

“Are you making your first visit here?” asked the waiter behind the 
bar who had just put Steve’s drink on the counter. 

“Uh huh,” answered Steve. 

“Thought I hadn’t seen you around. How do you like the place?” 

“This is all I’ve seen of it.” 

“Well, there’s a dice and card room on down the hall, and downstairs 
there are roulette tables. The owner of the place has his apartment 
upstairs. You know, that’s the only place I’ve never been in this house, 
but then I only work here. It’s probably a nice apartment though, ’cause 
we really take in the jack here,” said the waiter. 
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“I imagine you do,” replied Steve, as he moved off thinking that the 
waiter must be drinking too many of his own drinks because he sure 
talked a lot. 

Deciding to try his luck on the roulette tables, Steve went downstairs. 
Seeing an empty space at one of the tables he walked over to the cashier 
and bought some chips. He seated himself at the table and placed his 
bet on the green. 

The house man spun the wheel. Around it went, finally stopping on 
the red. Once again Steve bet on green and this time he won. 

After an hour Steve had won three hundred dollars in chips. Leaving 
the table with all his acquired wealth he wasn’t paying any attention 
- when he bumped into one of the people milling around the crowded floor. 
Stooping to pick his chips up he saw that it was a girl with whom he had 
collided and now she was helping him pick up the chips. 

She said, ‘I’m so sorry.” 

“It was my fault,” replied Steve, noticing that she was very pretty. 
Her hair and eyes were dark, and she had a wonderful figure. 

“There, now I think we have them all,” the girl said as she stood up 
and started to leave. 

“Say, how about a drink?” 

“Thanks, but I’m not in the habit of drinking with strange men.” 

“My name’s Steve. Steve Malone. Now how about that drink?” 

“T’m really very sorry, but I’m in a terrible hurry. Maybe some other 
time, Mr. Malone.” 

“Just a minute,” said Steve, catching her by the arm. “What’s your 
name?” 

“Ann Norrison,” was her reply. ‘Really I have to go. I am in an 
awful hurry.” 

“Okay. Maybe next time?” 

“Maybe,” she said. Then she turned and went hurriedly up the stairs. 

Steve cashed in his chips and went upstairs. Getting his hat and coat, 
he lit a cigarette and started out to his car. Just ahead he saw a man 
staggering and thought that he was probably one of the many who had 
had too much to drink. Just then the man stumbled and fell. Steve rushed 
to him and rolled him over. 

The man was dead! Looking for wounds, but finding none, Steve took 
a close look at the man. He was average height and had black hair. But 
the thing Steve noticed was that the third finger on the man’s left hand 
was gone. 


“He probably lost it in some sort of accident years ago,” said Steve to 
himself. 
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Then Steve turned and ran back to the house. Knocking on the door, 
he received no answer, so he gave it a kick. Finally the door opened and 
the butler said, “I’m sorry but we aren’t admitting any more customers. 
It’s almost closing time.” 

“Let me in. There’s a dead man out here. I’ve got to phone the police.” 

“Now listen, buddy, you’ve had too much to drink. So scram!!!” With 
this the butler slammed the door in Steve’s face. 

Pounding once more, but getting no answer, Steve retraced his steps to 
where he had left the body. 

The body was gone! Steve looked all around, but he saw no trace of 
the dead man. He had vanished! 

Regaining his composure, he examined the ground carefully for any 
possible clues and found a slip of paper lying on the ground some distance 
away. Walking over, he picked it up and saw printed on the back the 
name—‘Mr. Howard Lewis—1121 Skyline Avenue—San Francisco.” 

Steve put the paper in his pocket and walked over to his car. 

Driving back to town he decided that it was useless to phone the police. 
He knew they would never believe his story since he had no evidence of 
what he had seen. Steve knew, too, that one martini wouldn’t effect him 
to the extent of seeing dead men. Then that slip of paper—it was possible 
that it could have been dropped by anyone, but he was going to check on 
that address just the same. 

The next morning found Steve on Skyline Avenue. Arriving at the 
number 1121, he noticed that it was an old house, which probably had been 
owned by some rich family before being turned into apartments. 

The name Howard Lewis was on the mailbox for Apartment 3, so Steve 
went in and rang the doorbell. After a few moments the door was opened 
by a woman who smiled pleasantly when she saw Steve. 

She’s most likely around twenty-four, thought Steve as he looked at 
‘her. She had dark hair, but her eyes were blue, which Steve thought 
was very unusual and very becoming. 

“Good morning, I’m Steve Malone. May I come in?” 

“Why, of course,” said the young woman. 

Stepping inside Steve saw that the room was very modern in style. 

“May I take your hat, Mr. Malone?” the woman asked Steve as she 
closed the door. 

“Thank you. I know you’re wondering why I’m here. Well, I'll tell 
you. First though, are you Mrs. Howard Lewis?” 

“Why, no. I’m Miss Nancy Lewis. Howard is my brother. Is some- 
thing wrong?” she asked, because the expression on Steve’s face would 
have made anyone think that something disastrous had happened. 
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“Well, yes, there is. You see, I’m a private detective.” 

Smiling at him Nancy said, “Have I done something wrong? Don’t 
tell me I’m under arrest.” 

“No,” Steve laughingly answered, thinking that it wouldn’t be such a 
bad idea to have her in his possession, “It’s about your brother.” 

“Oh! Howard is out of town for a few days. In fact I’m not exactly 
sure when he will be back.” 

“Do you have a picture of him that I could see?” 

“Surely, but why?” 

“Well the last time I saw him was around six years ago and I would 
like to see a recent picture of him if you have it. I’m not so sure that 
I would even recognize him,” Steve lied, for he knew that he would never 
be able to tell her that her brother was dead, if the dead man really was 
her brother, but he would know when he saw the picture. Besides, the 
body was gone and Steve decided right then to solve this thing before he 
told her. She was such a sweet thing. 

Nancy walked over to a table and, opening the drawer, she brought 
out a picture. 

“Here’s a picture taken of Howard last summer. Does he still look 
the same?” 

Steve knew instantly that it was the dead man, but he quickly said, 
“Very much so. Well, Miss Lewis, thank you very much for your kindness, 
and if I can, is it all right if I call again?” 

“Why, certainly. I’m sure Howard would love to see you.” 

Steve answered, “Well, goodbye,’’ and wondered if she would like to 
see him again. 

After leaving Nancy Lewis’ apartment, Steve drove to Pat Jacobs’ 
office. Pat was an attorney-at-law now, and a very prosperous one. 

Walking into the office Steve said, “Hi, Pat.’ 

“Hey, Steve, how are you, you old son-of-a-gun?” 


“At the present I’m a little worried. You see—I’ve got a murder on 
my hands.” And for the first time that day Steve related his story. 

When he had finished, Pat looked at him and said, “Well, Sherlock, 
you really do have a problem. Don’t say I didn’t tell you to be a lawyer. 
Remember ?” 

“But my dear friend,” Steve replied sarcastically, “you are going to 
help me on this case. You see, you’re going up to Cliffside tonight to do 
a little gambling. I may be on a wild goose chase, but that man was 
murdered there.” 


“Tt could have been suicide.” 


“Look Pat, people don’t try to kill themselves and then go wandering 
around parking lots. I tell you something fishy is going on.” 

Then Pat asked, ‘Can you loan me a hundred or so? All I have is fifty 
dollars and the banks are closed today. Saturday, you know.” 

‘Sure, here you are,’’ answered Steve as he gave the money to Pat. 

Lighting a cigarette Pat said, ‘““‘To change the topic from murder to 
another crime, have you read today’s paper ?”’ 

“Why, no.” 

“Well it looks as though post-war rackets have started again. The 
paper said that counterfeit money was circulating over the city and the 
police don’t have the slightest clue. Why don’t you forget this so-called 
murder and try to solve this little matter for the police?” 

“Listen, my dear Watson, you can make all the fun of me you want, 
but you’re still going up to Cliffside tonight,’ growled Steve Malone. 

“Okay, Master, and where will you be?” 

“At Nancy Lewis’.” 

“Now you’re turning back the pages of history, Romeo.” 

“Shut up and don’t be so dad-blamed silly. The poor kid. I guess I'll 
tell her the whole thing tonight. She should know.” 

“You’re right,” affirmed Pat. 

“T hope you’re in luck tonight and win. I would like to get paid back 
you know,” said Steve as he went over and put his hat on. “T’ll be seeing 
you.” 

“Okay, Steve. Goodbye.” 

That night found Steve once more on Skyline Avenue and at Apt. 3. 
After ringing the doorbell Steve looked down at his tweeds to see if his 
creases were straight. Then as he was straightening his tie the door 
opened and there stood Nancy Lewis. 

“Why, hello, Mr. Malone. Won’t you come in?” she invited. 

i nanks.”’ 

“T didn’t expect to see you so soon.” 

“Well, Miss Lewis,” said Steve as he walked inside the apartment for 
the second time that day, “I have an apology to make.” 

“An apology?” Nancy asked, sitting down on the divan and motioning 
for Steve to sit down also. 

“Yes. You see part of what I told you was a lie. I really am a private 
detective but I had never laid eyes on your brother until last night.” 

“Is he in trouble?” 

“It’s hard for me to tell you this. You see it’s like this .’ Once 
more Steve told about the happenings of the night before. 

When he finished, Nancy was sobbing. 
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Feeling ill at ease, Steve said, “I’m sorry that I’m the one who had 
to tell you all of this, but I thought it over today and I figured that it 
would be best if you knew. It’s really quite a mixup. I can’t go to the 
police because I have no proof that I really saw a body, but I did—you 
know that.” 

Between sobs Nancy choked out, “Oh, I knew he would get into trouble 
if he kept on running over to Cliffside every night. But why did he tell 
me that he would be out of town for several days? He said that he was 
driving to Los Angeles with Guy Norrison. 

“Guy Norrison?”’ 

“Yes, he owns Cliffside and Howard has been dating, or rather I should 
say, running after his daughter, Ann.” 

By this time Nancy’s eyes were dry and she was wiping her nose, which 
was very red. She was: cute now that she had finished crying, Steve 
thought. ; 

“T met Ann Norrison last night. Have you ever met her?” asked Steve. 

‘‘“Howard has had her up here several times. I think that he was rather 
in love with her. I can see why. She really is very pretty isn’t she?” 

“Quite pretty,” Steve agreed. 

“T thought that maybe she was in love with Howard too, the way she 
acted at times. Oh, who could have killed him and why?” 

With this she burst out crying again, but before Steve could do a thing 
she stopped, stood up and said, “‘I’ll make some coffee. I think it will make 
us both feel better.” 

“That will be swell! ¥”’ 

“The evening paper is over on the table by the door, if you want to 
read it,’ she told him. 

“Thanks.” 

“Tt won’t take long,’’ she called over her shoulder as she went into the 
kitchen. 

Steve walked over and picked up the paper. The main headlines were 
the usual thing—STRIKES THREATEN IN PITTSBURGH—ATOMIC 
BOMB MAIN TOPIC OF DELEGATE MEETING. Then there were a 
good many small items, but what caught Steve’s eye was the one that 
read—COUNTERFEIT BILLS ARE BEING CIRCULATED THROUGH- 
OUT CITY, POLICE FIND NO CLUES. 

So Pat was right. The post war rackets had already started with 
counterfeiting, thought Steve. It really might be interesting to work on 
that if he didn’t have this case. 

Putting the paper down, Steve looked around the room. In one corner 
was a desk and on it were several papers.. One looked like a certificate so 
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Steve moved closer in order to get a better look. It was a certificate stating 
that Howard Lewis had earned the right to wear the Army-Navy E for 
work in a war plant. 

Steve was wondering why Howard hadn’t been called into the army 
when Nancy came back into the room. 

She had a tray which held coffee and sandwiches. 

“Here you are,” she said. 

“T didn’t know cooking and beauty mixed,’ mused Steve. 

“They don’t, that’s why I’m such a,wonderful cook,” she laughingly 
replied. 

As they were eating they began to talk and Steve found out that 
Nancy, like himself, had lost her parents when she was still young. She 
had finished high school and college and now she was a designer at one of 
the newest decorating shops in town. She and Howard had been sharing 
the apartment together and had been doing quite well, as they could share 
expenses. 

“What did Howard do? I mean what kind of work?” asked Steve. 

“He worked at a paper mill. He was very lucky. You see when he 
was a boy, he had rheumatic fever and it left him with a weak heart so the 
army didn’t want him. Well, he went to work as foreman on one of the 
shifts and worked himself up to assistant personnel manager. Howard 
was always very efficient.” 

The ringing of the telephone broke up their conversation. 

Nancy answered, “Hello. Why, yes. Just a minute.” 

Then she turned and said to Steve “It’s for you.” 

“Thanks,” said Steve picking up the receiver, “‘Hello.” 

“Hello,” came from the other end of the wire. “This is Pat. A heck 
of a friend you are.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“What do you mean yourself? Giving me a pile of counterfeit money.” 

“Are you crazy?” asked Steve. 

“T think that,I am, having you for a friend. Now come down to 
Precinct 32 at the police station and get me before I’m locked up.” 

“You didn’t tell the police where you got the money did you?” 

“No, but I will if you don’t get down here mighty fast,” said Pat. 

“Don’t worry I'll be there in fifteen minutes.”’ 

“Okay, so long.” 

“Goodbye,” said Steve and put the receiver back on its cradle. 

Turning to Nancy he said, “I am afraid that I must go now. Thanks 
a lot for everything. Don’t think too much about what’s happened. I’ll 
phone you tomorrow.” 
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“Thanks for all you’ve done,” she replied, ‘‘“Goodbye, Steve.” 

Steve went out of the building and ran across the street to his car. 
Getting in he started the motor and twenty minutes later he was in the 
police station. 

“Hello jailbird,” he jeeringly greeted Pat. 

“Shut up, you son-of-a-gun,” Pat slashed back across the room. “Get 
me out of here.” 

Within the passing of the hour Steve and Pat together had proven 
who Pat really was and were seated in Steve’s car driving across town. 

“How in the dickens did you get yourself in this mess?” Steve asked. 

“You got me into it. It was your money and it was you who sent me 
up to Cliffside.” 

“Well, just tell me what happened.” 

“It’s a very short story. I arrived at Cliffside and went in, naturally. 
After I had a drink I went down to the roulette room, and using your 
money I tried to buy some chips. The cashier took one look at them and 
told me to wait a minute. Well, I did and the next thing I knew the cops 
had me well in hand and I found myself at the station. They didn’t even 
let me bring my car down. I hope it’s still up there. Well, anyway, I was 
politely informed that I was trying to hand off some counterfeit bills.” 

“Seems like you’ve had quite a night,” said Steve. 

“Oh, I almost forgot!” exclaimed Pat. 

“What?” 

“T saw your Miss Norrison.” 

“So what?” 

“Well, I just thought you would like to know.” 

“What was she doing?” 

“Nothing unusual, just talking to some man. Seems as though she had 
dropped some chips and he had stopped to help her pick them up. Looks 
like she’s always spilling somebody’s chips, doesn’t it?” 

“It sure does, pal! It sure does!” 

“Well, I don’t see why you’re so excited over a few spilled chips.” 

“Look, do you know where I got that money that I loaned you this 
evening ?”’ 

“No. Where?” 

“TI won it last night at Cliffside. Now if they’re so good at recognizing 
counterfeit bills, why didn’t they recognize them before they gave them 
to me?” 

“That I don’t know, but I sure would like to find out.” 

“So would I. Tomorrow night we’re paying Cliffside another visit!” 

The next morning Steve slept late and when he got up it was nearly 
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noon. He started to phone Nancy, but then he remembered that she had 
probably gone to work. She couldn’t very well tell everyone that her 
brother was dead when she didn’t even know where his body was. Besides, 
he was supposed to be out of town. People would think that she was out of 
her mind. So he phoned Pat instead. 

“Hello, Pat. Steve.” 

“Hi, Steve. What do you want?” 

“Were you busy?” 

“No, but I have a client coming in a few minutes, so make it snappy.”’ 

“T just wondered where I could meet you tonight and at what time.” 

“How about coming by the house for me? I’ll be out front at ten. 
Is that okay?” 

“Sure. See you then.” 

“Okay, goodbye, Steve.” 

When Steve went out to get something to eat he saw that it was cloud- 
ing up and looked like rain. 

After eating he went to the movie, which was located nearby, and took 
in a double feature. When he came out, it was raining, so he caught a 
taxi home. 

At seven, he called Nancy and found out that she was going out with 
some girls to some sort of club meeting. Hanging up he thought that it 
was a good thing she was going out. That way she didn’t have to sit 
around and think. 

Nine o’clock found Steve on his way to Pat’s. It was around two miles 
to Pat’s house and through traffic so Steve allowed himself plenty of time. 
It was still raining and the wind had begun to come in from the ocean. 

When Steve stopped in front of Pat’s house, he saw Pat come running 
down the walk to the car and reached over and opened the door for him. 

“Some weather,” said Pat. 

“You’re not kidding,’”’ answered Steve as he put the car in gear and 
pulled away from the curb. 

“You know Steve, we may have a hard time getting in. You tell them 
there’s a dead man on the ground and I sling counterfeit money around 
in their place.” 

“They'll probably let us in. In fact I’m pretty sure the butler won’t 
remember me.” 

“Let’s hope not.” 

Half an hour later Steve pulled his car into an empty parking space. 

“Look, Steve, I’ll wait here for a while. Both of us being seen together 
isn’t such a good policy, in case they do recognize us.” 

“You’re right. Well then, I’ll see you later,” agreed Steve. 
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Steve walked up to the porch and raised the knocker and let it fall. The 
same butler who had answered the door the last time answered once more. 

“Good evening, Sir. May I take your hat and coat?”. 

“Thank you,” replied Steve, thankful that at least the fellow had 
shown no signs of recognition. 

Once more Steve made his way to the roulette tables. Only this time 
he wasn’t going to play. He was just going to look around. He moved 
over to one corner of the room where he could take in the whole room and 
where he wouldn’t be so noticeable. Half an hour passed, then an hour. 
Nothing unusual happened. Pat hadn’t yet come into the room. 

Then Steve saw Ann Norrison. She was talking to a woman over on 
the far side of the room. When she had finished the conversation she 
watched the games a while and then went into the bar. Steve turned and 
watched the woman to whom she had just been talking. The woman was 
going over to one of the roulette tables. She played for an hour and had 
won a considerable sum of money when she quit. She went over and 
cashed her chips. Just as she was leaving the cashier’s window Steve 
walked up to her. 

“Pardon me,” he said, “‘but I see that you have just cnerae your chips. 
Would you change this twenty for me?” 

“Of course.” 

“T would like to have two tens if you have it.” 

“Certainly,” the lady said. 

“Thanks very much.” 

“You’re welcome, I’m sure. I hope you have the luck I did tonight.” 

Before Steve put the bills in his pocket, he tore a corner off each of 
them. 

Then he turned and went into the bar. It was then that he noticed 
the short hallway which led off from the roulette room. Knowing that he 
had never seen it before and wondering if there was some gambling at the 
other end, Steve walked down the corridor. At the other end was a closed 
door. Steve walked to this door and turned the knob. It was locked. 

He started to turn around when he felt something jam into his spine. 

“Don’t turn around,” a gruff voice behind Steve said. 

“Don’t worry pal, I won’t, but I’m afraid it’s going to be very boring. 
You see the door ahead of us is locked,” Steve answered. 

“Try it now.” 

Steve did and the door swung open. 

“Walk in,” the man said. 

Steve did so and then something heavy struck him on the head. 


Continued in next issue 
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Things Happen That Way 


The girl was cute, 
The boy was too, 
And neither of them 
Had a thing to do. 


You see my dear, 

It was Friday night. 

The sky was dark, 

But the moon was bright. 


The movie was good, 

Their walk a dream, 

The evening was pleasant,’ 
Calm, and serene. 


The girl, she liked him 
And he liked her too, 
And it all came about 
Because of nothing to do. 


—PEGGY CLINE. 
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Daughter of the Sky 


When I wake from my sweet slumbers 
At the dawn of each new day, 

As the cheerful sun of morning 
Slowly drives the dark away; 

Then I look across the valley, 
And in some uncertain way, 

Its calm, peaceful hills and woodlands 
Give me strength to face the day. 


In the freshness of the morning, 
And all the long day through, 

I love that fertile valley 
Amid the mountains blue. 

I love its hills and woods and streams, 
Its friendly cities, too, 

But best of all, I love the folks— 
Their friendship, strong and true. 


When at last the day is over 
And the night is drawing nigh, 

As the tired sun is setting 

And the night-winds softly sigh; 
Now I look across the valley, 

And the sight that meets my eye, 
Above the purple mountains 

The red ranges in the sky. 


— ANNE DOVEL. 
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Sacrifice 
LAWRENCE ROLLER 


HE old man laughed hysterically when he saw it. Then he cursed his 
eyes for the trickery they played upon him. Once he had seen a 
beautiful city on a plateau, but when he reached it, he found only the 
shining, vulture-picked bones of some animal. Then he had marvelled 
at the sight of a blue lake of water, only to discover that it was vapor 
caused by the ever-increasing heat. He had also seen palm trees waving 
their leaves in the breeze which wasn’t, artesian wells spurting foam out 
of the ground, but never before had he seen anything like this. 

His parched lips were but a thin line from whose black cracks blood 
trickled in an uneven line. Eyes of uncertain color or size stared glazedly 
ahead, not seeing anything—yet seeing everything.- His feet, minus the 
shoes which had worn away so long before, were black and swollen. The 
rotted cloth of his clothing barely hung together on his back. In all, he 
was a wretched sight. 

As he walked on, he realized that it wasn’t just another dream. It was 
real. It didn’t drift away and disappear from within his grasp. Having 
reached it, he dropped on his knees. Sure enough, it was a rose! A beau- 
tiful rose with its ruby crown held high on the slender stalk which had 
only a few green leaves branching out between the thorns. 

A real rose? But how?—Why? He noticed the moist earth around the 
bottom of the stalk and, with a cry of joy, pulled the rose up by its roots, 
disregarding the thorns which pierced his hands. Then he began digging 
like a dog in the soggy soil. ; 

Soon exhausted, he stopped to gain his breath and watched the fast- 
filling hole. Was it good to drink? Was it pure? Of course! If it wasn’t 
how would the rose have lived? These thoughts passed through his mind 
as he quenched his thirst from the small pool. 

The rose! Apparently he had forgotten it, but then he turned and 
picked it up. It was already wilted and burnt by the sun, but it had served 
its noble purpose. He wept like a child over a broken toy at its ruined 
state. Then, taking the rose and placing it reverently in the clear pool of 
water, he arose and disappeared into the fading sunset. 
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Wounded 


’T was a day in July, 
Just about noon. 

The lieutenant was leading 
The second platoon. 


What’s all this? 
What was that sound? 
A barrage opened up; 
They all hugged the ground. 


A machine-gun nest 
Was in the way. 
“Knock it out!” 
The lieutenant would say. 


“The plan of action 
That I think best, 

Is to flank their position 
Here from the West.” 


He was about to get up 
And was hit in the arm. 

The sergeant saw him 
And yelled in alarm. 


‘Aid man! Aid man! 

The lieutenant’s been hurt!” 
His arm was covered 

With blood and dirt. 


He’d bleed to death 
If he didn’t leave soon. 
The sergeant would command 
The second platoon. 
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The shells were falling 
Close all around; 
He ran so low, 
He ’most hugged the ground. 


He ran back six hedgerows 

To the batallion aid station; 
And hoped very much 

There’d be no amputation. 


His arm was fixed up 
And tied to his side. 
If it weren’t for plasma, 
He surely would have died. 


He was flown back to England 
To a hospital there, 

Where he could be treated 
With the best of care. 


Later, sent to Scotland 
In a hospital train, 
' Then to New York 
By a fast transport plane. 


He prayed and gave thanks 
To God up above; 

He would soon be home 
With the ones he loved. 


—HAMILTON GAMBILL. 
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Our Modern Children 


AGNESS DINGLEDINE 


VERYTHING was going very smoothly at the Cock- 

tail Party Mrs. Whortington was giving for some of 
the University faculty members and their wives. The 
guests had all been served and were enjoying their con- 
versations with each other. Suddenly a little pitter-patter 
was heard and much to Mrs. Whortington’s horror she 
saw her brown-eyed, five year old twin daughters coming 
down the steps without a stitch of clothing on. As she 
started to stop them, one of the Psychology professors sitting near her 
said, “Wait, I am very much interested in finding out why your childrea 
should do this.”’ So he asked the guests just to ignore them and see what 
they would do. The little girls came on down the steps, went into the living- 
room, wandered among the guests, helped themselves to food and, when 
they were filled to capacity, went back upstairs. No one had seemed to 
notice them. 

The following day the Professor came to call on Mrs. Whorthington. 
In the course of conversation he asked if she had found out why the little 
girls had made such an appearance at the party. When she replied “No,” 
he asked if he could see what he could do to get an explanation. In a few 
minutes the twins came in and Mrs. Whorthington introduced them to 
the professor. 

“T think I saw you yesterday at your mother’s party, didn’t 1?” 
he said. 

But the little girls said, ““No, you didn’t see us. We 
saw you, but you didn’t see us.” 

“But you came here in the living’ room and as some- 
thing to eat,” replied the Professor. 

“Yes,” said the little girls, but no one saw us. You 
couldn’t have seen us because we had on Mother’s Van- 
ishing Cream.” 
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Just Something Little 
BETSY PAYNE 


HE little boy was happy in his child’s world of snails, caterpillars, ice 

cream cones, and numerous other things that made life perfect for a 
young man of four. 

Being the only child in the block he was naturally doted on by all his 
neighbors, and if he wasn’t such a sweet child, and also if his mother 
didn’t spank him just once in a while, he would have been terribly spoiled. 

But this occasional reprimand didn’t lessen the fond affection that the 
little boy had for his mother. She was the only one who really understood 
his childish fancies for odd things, for his father had been overseas since 
his son had been a month old. 

He knew that this man about whom his mother talked so much must be 
a wonderful person, for her face always lighted up when she spoke of 
him and she loved to tell her boy stories of his dad. Frequently he detected 
a tear forming in her eye and she always gave him an extra squeeze at 
these times. 

The little boy wasn’t quite sure though, that his father was so vitally 
needed as his mother seemed to think, for his mother shared his many 
secrets, she always took time out to play with him and never sent him 
away without answering his infinite supply of questions; always when he 
would wake in the night with a bad dream she was there with tender, 
comforting words, lulling him once again into sleep. 

There was only one thing that he wished for—that was a puppy! 
Other than that one missing factor, his life was complete. 

Complete, that is, until one day something happened that his childish 
mind could not comprehend. 

One morning he awoke to find the house cold and the floor and foot 
of his bed wet where the rain poured in the open window. Upon calling 
his mother he received no answer. Screaming even louder he received 
nothing but the beating of the rain as his answer. A terrible fear such 
as he had never before known gripped his young heart, for never before 
had he awakened to a cold, deserted house. 

He ran into his mother’s room where the bed lay unmade and there, 
lying crumpled on the floor, was his mommy! He started to go to her but 
something told him that this was not right—he became stiff with horror, 
a horror that should never be known to a four year old. He stood rooted 
to the spot, not knowing which way to turn. 
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After about five minutes, a duration of time that seemed like a year 
to the little boy, the spell that bound him was broken by a call. 

He tore down the steps and flung himself into the arms of his next 
door neighbor. He could say nothing, but broke into hysterical sobs. 

When the neighbor learned the facts of this sudden outburst she im- 
mediately settled him in her home, surrounded with playthings. 

All morning he heard the lady talking on the phone repeating the same 
indiscernible message. The only word he caught was something con- 
cerning a heart. What did this have to do with his mommy? 

He would eat nothing all that day—just sat and stared, at times calling 
for his mother. 

That night he slept the sleep of exhaustion, filled with bad dreams 
and restlessness. 

When he awoke the next morning things at first seemed all right, 
but soon the bewilderment of the preceding day descended upon him 
with full force. 


All day he sat huddled in the chair by the window and watched all 
the people go in and out of his house. Why did his neighbor, who was 
always so kind, deny him the privilege of going to his own home? 

Toward evening he was dressed up and taken over home only to find 
instead of his gentle mother, a house full of kinfolks who cried when 
they saw him and murmured something about his being a poor child. 

The following day he was taken away by his aunt and uncle. His 
aunt packed all of his belongings with the explanation that he was making 
a short visit with them. He tried to resist, but what is the will of a 
four-year-old against that of a grown-up aunt? 

She attempted to comfort him by telling him that his mother had 
gone to live with the angels, but that his father was coming soon. This 
did not help much, for the little boy felt that no father, regardless of how 
wonderful, could take the place of his mommy for whom he longed so 
achingly. 

And besides, what did a father who had never seen his son know 
about little boys? The fun in bugs, fondness for airplanes and choo-choo 
trains, and above all—his secret wish for a puppy of his own. 

The boy was coolly polite to his aunt and uncle, and even though they 
did everything in their power to make him happy, they failed to fill the 


big gap in his life. He wanted his mommy—the one thing that was not 
in their power to give. 


He was often very trying and ate scarcely enough to keep a bird alive. 
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His aunt would sometimes lose patience with him, and when she scolded 
he crawled even deeper into his shell. 

Then one day, intending to cheer him, they informed him that his 
father was coming home. This only added new weight to his uneasiness. 
Why didn’t his father stay where he was? He hadn’t been there when 
times were happy, so why should he come now? He dreaded the day of 
his father’s arrival, but, as always, it came all too soon. 

The boy was standing at his usual place by the window when he saw 
the man, who he presumed was his father, step out of a taxi and run up 
the walk. His whole soul rebelled in a hatred that he had never before 
experienced. 

The man walked in and grabbed the little boy to him and squeezed him 
just as his mother had often done. The boy stiffened and tried to 
squirm away, but his dad clung to him. What made this man think he 
could even begin to take the place of his mommy? 

The little boy tore himself away and cried bitter words of hate as he 
felt his spirit giving way to the strange attractions of this man, yet 
wanting to hurt him as much as he had been hurt. 

All that day the boy was wary of this stranger who was his dad, even 
though his manner of speaking and the tales he told fascinated him. 

As the week wore on the little boy seemed to feel as if the gap were 
partially closed, and he felt a reluctance to go to bed. Before, he had been 
glad enough to escape the prying and be alone with his loneliness. 

One morning he awoke with a brighter aspect than he had possessed 
since his life had been turned upside down. Maybe there was something 
to this father business, after all. | 

He sped swiftly down the stairs, secretly anticipating the waiting of 
open arms, but his whole spirit was.dampened when he found that his 
father had gone out. 

Deserted again! His one and only hope of happiness had failed him 
at the most critical moment. A hard, cold lump formed in the pit of the 
child’s stomach as this realization swept over him. 

He curled up in a chair sobbing his heart out and even the sound 
of the door opening did not draw him from his grief long enough to look 
up. Even if it were his father he didn’t care, for he had lost all faith in 
him—the faith so newly found. 

Something damp touched his cheek. What was it? A slight scratching 
on his arm caused him to turn and look just as a roly-poly puppy bounded 
into his lap—yes, a pup, something he had always wanted for his very own. 
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He looked up, and standing there with a gleam in his eye was his 
father. 

He hadn’t left him—only gone to get him a dog! 

As son looked at father an understanding, unspoken, yet present, passed 
between them; the father knew that it would take just something little 
to take the place of something big! 


My Desire 


I wish I were a teacher 

With nothing else to do, 

But assign to pupils lessons 

And watch them struggle through. 


But I am just a student 
Hunting for a theme, 
Searching for an idea 

To strike me on the beam. 


Shall I write a poem, 

Or shall it be a story? 
I’m not much at writing, 
So I expect no glory. 


’Tis so late, I cannot think; 

For reference—lI’ve no source. 
What’s the use of all this work 
Just to pass an English course? 


—LEO ZINDLER. 
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Case History 
JANICE SWANK 


R. MONHEW, the psychiatrist, sat thinking in his office after his 

last patient had left. It had been an odd story he had just heard, one 
that once he would have labeled merely the work of an overexcited imagi- 
nation, but now, after all his years of experience, he didn’t know. In 
itself it sounded quite improbable, but then, how did he know? Who was 
he to judge between truth and fiction? 

He began to review the facts of the case in his mind, trying to get a 
clearer picture of the story. 

The whole thing had begun last week when his nurse had ushered in to 
him a quite normal-looking man, in fact, the psychiatrist noticed, one of 
the most normal he had seen in-his office for a long time. Then, as the 
man approached, the haunted expression in his eyes told Dr. Monhew 
at once that this was a bewildered, terrified person who definitely needed 
help of some kind. Interested, in spite of himself, he leaned forward to 
get a better view of the man’s face, and watching him closely all the 
time, began asking the usual questions about his health, his age, his work, 
calculated to put a patient at ease. The man seemed too tense, too excited, 
the doctor noticed, and under his superficial businesslike manner, he knew 
his patient was trying desperately to keep a hold on himself. The man was 
close to hysteria! 

“Doctor,” he blurted out suddenly, “I know you’ve heard my story, 
tell me if I’m going crazy! I’m scared, scared, scared .’ His voice 
ending in a crescendo of feeling, he collapsed, sobbing, hiding his face in 
his hands. 

The doctor kept silent, and a little later the story was continued. 

“Doc, I’ve always been pretty normal. I was the only child of a fairly 
well-to-do family down South, and being interested in engineering, I went 
West and collected a large amount of money. I’m forty-five, with perfect 
health up till now. I’ve been O.K. all my life until this thing bobbed up. 
Doe, it’s got me under a spell! I can’t work, I can’t sleep, I can’t eat————. 
I’ve always avoided doctors before but yesterday I went to one, a medical 
doctor. He said I.was perfectly sound, physically. Perfectly, do you 
get that? Doc, it’s mental! I know! I’m going crazy!” 

Dr. Monhew had encountered such cases before and he knew how to 
handle them. He took out a cigarette, handed it to his patient, lighted it 
for him, and began. 
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“In the first place, you seem pretty normal to me. You are probably 
reacting in a perfectly normal way to whatever your trouble is. Anyone 
would do as you are. Does that reassure you?” Without waiting for an 
answer, he went on. “Now, what you have told me is very interesting, 
but, ah, exactly what is your trouble? You see, I still don’t know.” 

The patient, who had given his name as Martin Johnson, now seemed 
somewhat relaxed. Taking a noticeably deep breath, he plunged in. Strip- 
ped of its details, the story stood thus: 

Johnson had been in New York once several years before, and had 
been driving down a street when suddenly he caught sight of a man 
attempting to cross against the light. Jamming on his brakes, he missed 
him by inches, and as the man turned around, he caught a glimpse of his 
face. The light changed, and he was lost in the crowds, but even in that 
brief instant Johnson knew that when he looked at him, it had been as if 
looking into mirror. The man had his face! They were doubles! 

He had never told anyone about this incident, and gradually it was 
forgotten. Once or twice in later years he had seen this man again, but 
never close enough to be positive they were identical. So the years passed, 
and with them went the recollection of his “twin”. As far as Martin was 
concerned, it was all over. 

Then, as Martin put it, “queer things began happenin’.” Things that 
couldn’t be ordinarily explained, things without reason, things that were 
obsessing him and driving him mad. He would get up in the morning, 
go to his office, and then something would almost control him—and make 
him do and say things he would never have done otherwise—something 
that held his mind in an iron grip for days on end, possessing him and 
dictating his every move; then, as suddenly as it had come, it left him. 
He would be free again, a free man for a brief respite until it returned— 
as it did again and again and again. ) 

“Doc, is it in my mind? Do I make it up? One queer little man that 
looks like me, the “spell” I’m under sometimes when I’m not my own man— 
Doc, what is it? I know it sounds fantastic, but prove to me it’s true, or 
I swear I’ll lose my reasoning completely one of these times and give in 
to that thing that takes possession of me!” 

And, looking at him, the doctor knew it was true—the thing was an 
obsession with his patient. 

Martin left the office then, and the doctor stayed there alone, thinking 
about the case and its strange aspects. He had seen this sort of thing once 
or twice before, and what had happened? His memory failing him, he 
began to go over some old records. 

The next day, the nurse again ushered in his patient. Dr. Monhew 
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noticed that he was ahead of time, but thought nothing more of it. To his 
surprise, however, the man began stating his case again and going over 
the same thing he had told before! The psychiatrist was trying vainly 
to think of some rational answer to his patient’s conduct—the man acted 
as if he had never before seem him! Then, as he was relating his story, 
the surprised doctor heard him say that he had first seen his double as 
he was crossing the street in New York, when yesterday this man had 
stated that he had first seen his double while driving a car. Dr. Monhew 
started, and then, all the vague ideas he had entertained vanished, and he 
realized what was his patient’s trouble—he must have a split personality; 
he was a modern Jekyll and Hyde! As these ideas were racing through 
his mind, he had lost track of what the man was saying, and now he 
realized his patient was staring open-mouthed at the door. 

“That’s him—that’s him——.,” he cried hysterically. ‘“That’s the man! 
He is my double!” 

In the door stood the mysterious double, who seemed as surprised as 
the others. Then his glance traveled to the doctor who was summoning 
all of his powers of reason to cope with this situation. Finally, Dr. 
Monhew said in a strained voice. 

“Which of you calls yourself Martin Johnson?” 

The newcomer said he did, and advancing toward the other patient, 
he stood by him and there, side by side, stood the two who had had so 
much trouble concerning each: other. 

“And who are you?” the doctor asked the first man. 

“Why, I’m your new patient. Edward —————_..” 

He was interrupted by the doctor’s next question. “Then you came 
here for the first time today because you had been bothered by seeing 
him?” motioning to Martin. . 

“Why, yes, I just told you so.” 

“Well,” replied Dr. Monhew, “I must confess I thought you two were 
one person. But, there was reason enough for my mistake, I see. You 
are identical! At least, you’re not bothered with wondering if you were 
imagining your doubles, are you? Yes, Miss Bishop?” he said to the 
nurse who had just entered. She handed him a slip of paper in reply, and 
as he read it, his expression grew much brighter. Turning to the men 
he said. 

“Yesterday I suspected something of this sort, so I began making 
inquiries about any twins adopted near Staunton, Virginia about 1900. 
By mere chance, my idea was correct and I have just obtained a report 
confirming the fact that you two are twin brothers. You, Martin, were 
adopted by your family when you were only a baby, and you,” motioning 
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to his other patient, ‘““were adopted soon after. Neither of you was told 
that you were not born into the family. By coincidence you happened to 
meet that day in New York, and the few other times, and also today at 
my office. By the way, oh,” referring to his paper for the name, ‘“‘oh, 
Edward, why did you come here today? Did you also feel someone was 
attempting to dictate your mind? You know now, of course, that identical 
twins are often so close that they do not need words to transfer their 
thoughts to each other. Much the same thing is true with both of you— 
when you felt that mysterious power in your mind, you both were sub- 
consciously trying to contact each other and didn’t know it! Naturally, 
that feeling, combined with seeing each other, made you worry, until you 
came to a psychiatrist for the answer. We will never know why you both 
picked the same doctor and practically the same minute to appear; but 
then, there are so many things we don’t know. Let’s be satisfied this 
ended so well.” 

After he had showed the twins out of his office, he returned to his desk 
and sat for a moment, reflecting on the strange coincidences that occur 
and, also, on the strange cases he sometimes received. Then, the door 
opened and in walked a stranger. His moment of reverie over, Dr. 
Monhew sat up and motioned to the patient to be seated. The twins were 
no more than case histories to him now. What new adventure would he 
find in his next patient? 


Illusion 


Where did it go, oh, where can it be? 
’Twas here only a moment ago; ‘ 
Crackling, and popping, and winking at me, 
As the smoke up the chimney would flow. 


’Tis in the corner behind the chair 
Challenging me with its flame. 
Under the sofa, beneath the stair, 
On goes our make-believe game. 


Now where did that frisky flame go 
With its purplish-orange hue? 

As if shot from a hunter’s bow, 

It has vanished from my view. 


—MARY VIRGINIA WARREN. 
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An American Am | 


When the Virginia coast was sighted, 
And the ships had sailed the James, 
The settlers all from England 
Had mem’ries of the Thames. 
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John Smith was their captain, 
He was fine and brave and smart. 
He kept the people working hard 
From the time that they did start. 


They started a democracy 
To keep the people free; 

And in the years that followed, 
More settlers crossed the sea. 


When the winter struck them 
And death its toll did take, 

The colonists would wonder— 
Was this a great mistake? 


But later on in history, 

When Britain ruled with might, 
The people put aside their jobs 

To fight for every right. 


And when the war was over, 
And smoke had cleared away, 

They organized a country that 
They knew was sure to stay. 


They called this place America, 
They fought to keep it free, 

Then strove with all their might 
To uphold democracy. 


The moral of this poem 
Is not to make you sigh, 

But just to make you proud to say, 
“An American am I.” 


—JACK BAKER. 
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Our Common Groan 
JACK ASHBY 


\\ "OOO, another assembly program!” 

O A common groan among the students when they realize that 
another of the “‘other’’ Wednesday assembly schedules has arrived; another 
hour of sitting in that cold gymnasium, trying to hear a speaker who 
sounds as if he were in the basement, but who in reality is straining his 
vocal chords to make himself audible. Accomplishing such a feat in our 
make-shift gym-auditorium is even a challenge to a barrel-chested orator 
with a train conductor’s voice. 

A gymnasium is a very poor place to hold assembly programs, variety 
shows or class nights. The acoustics are poor as is the vision of the 
audience. A real honest-to-goodness auditorium is badly needed. The 
plans of the school call for one erected with the gymnasium as the stage, 
but the building of it never proceeded further than the drawing board. 

A similar plan has been carried out in other schools and many of the 
reports were unfavorable. It is said that quite often there is a conflict 
between speeches and sports and that this type of hall is unsatisfactory 
in other ways also. In view of this, some in our community might recom- 
mend that the plan be dropped as it is. That is fine, but still an assembly 
hall of this kind would be better than nothing. If the old plan is to be 
dropped a new one must be adopted, for if nothing is done, our school 
will continue to have no dramatic club and little accomplishment in the 
field of competitive public speaking and debating. 

Why don’t we progress in this field now? Mainly because there are no 
facilities to allow the presentation by the pupils of plays, debates, and 
forums. Thus, there are no opportunities to present such programs for 
the students. 

Recently a series of plays were held in the auditorium at Madison 
College. The student body of the college filled all except one hundred of 
the seats; therefore, none of the high school pupils, but the fortunate few 
who held the hundred tickets, were able to attend. 

At least one of these plays might have been presented for the benefit 
of the high school had there been an assembly hall to accommodate the 
performance. 

In our community it seems that “the school is the school and the town 
is the town, and never the twain shall meet.’’ Such a modified line of an 
old poem holds true in almost every respect except in the field of athletics. 
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Our athletic program has the avid support of many of the citizens of our 
town. They enjoy seeing their sons, daughters, and friends show what they 
can do in the field of sport. 

But, there are also many literary-minded students who cannot prove 
themselves on the gym floor or the football field. They need a good stage 
or rostrum to show their capability in speaking or acting. We haven’t 
a stage or speaking platform connected with our school even to present 
our graduation exercises; therefore, the public’s interest is centered almost 
entirely on the few athletes. 

If the speakers and actors were given a chance as well as the athletes, 
there would be a greater interest shown among the citizens for all school 
activities. Interest now is lacking; it needs to be increased. 

Since the present high school was completed in 1928, the classes have 
been deprived of the advantages of an auditorium. Must the future classes 
be deprived of these advantages also? We are behind most other schools 
of our class. Must we continue to bring up the rear? We shall, unless 
some tangible progress is made toward the erection of a suitable meeting 
place. 


“George” 
ELLEN TREDWAY 


AM a ghost. I don’t know why people think ghosts appear only after 

midnight, for here I am, as you can see, in broad daylight, deader than 
a coffin nail. I’m really here to explain my occupation to you—that of 
being a ghost. Well let’s start at the beginning. I was once a sick, broken- 
. hearted mortal—call me “George” if you wish. 

One day when my doctor came he really let me have it. “George, old 
bean,” he said, “you’re in bad shape. In fact I don’t know just how long 
you'll be here.” 

A few days later I, George, left this fair country for far distant 
shores. A coffin was my vehicle; pallbearers, my transportation. A grue- 
some, morbid thought? Well, hardly. The scenery was not much, but oh, 
that wonderful feeling of being unmistakably lazy! Still a bit skeptical? 
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Well, try it sometime. But to go on with my story. The next few events 
are relatively unimportant—getting my soul adjusted to this nonexistence, 
greeting a few old acquaintances, and various other things. 

The old gang and I were shooting the breeze one night over some 
dilapidated headstones. Fortunately, I remembered to carry my dice, 
because my luck really seemed to be running. 

We had about four in our gang: Shorty, a pretty straight shooting 
ghost who used to be a welder in a war plant back in ’46; Joe, a red-headed 
ghost with a wonderful sense of humor—he was always playing jokes; 
then there was Abraham, a nice sort of fellow and a real old timer 
from back in 1611. 

Shorty spoke up, “You know, George, I wouldn’t trade this for ail 
the lives in the world. Why, I can remember a few years back before I 
died, I slept all night, ate three meals a day, and worse than that had to 
work every day. Work, mind you! I wonder what the world has come to?” 

“Yes,” I agreed. “It’s really quite a convenient state—this not being.” 

And folks, that is how I came to be a ghost. Of course, there are other 
stories I could tell, but they’re tricks of the trade. Besides, you’ll find 
out for yourself—eventually. 


Johnny's Discovery 
MABEL SITES 


T was a bitter day and people hurried along the streets anxious to reach 
their homes. It was the day before Christmas, but Johnny James, 
sitting on a street corner, certainly didn’t feel any of the excitement and 
joy that was bubbling about him. The myth about Santa Claus had always 
been a hoax to Johnny because no one bothered about him or loved him 
enough to give him anything. 
Johnny wearily got up from the curb, gathered together the news- 
papers he had tried to sell and trudged off in the direction of his home. 
The house was in the very heart of the slums and what a miserable 
home, indeed! People yelled at each other across the streets, using all 
sorts of abusive language, and always seemed angry. 
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Johnny’s mother yelled to him from the doorway, “‘You lazy, good-for- 
nothing scoundrel, what do you mean by coming in this late at night? 
I’ll tell you this, you won’t get anything to eat because there ain’t none. 
Your father ate your share and glad I am. Maybe it’ll teach you a lesson. 
Did you sell any papers or were you too busy day-dreaming ?” 

He didn’t answer her but went to his room and shut the door. If only 
she’d quit her infernal nagging and yelling. No one had a moment’s peace. 
He’d wake up in the middle of the night and hear her yelling at his father 
and he’d pull the sheet up around his ears to try to shut out the horrible 
sound—but it was no use. 

Johnny went to the window and looked out. Night was falling fast and 
one by one the lights went on in different windows. They looked happy 
and contented but Johnny knew that they weren’t for there wasn’t any- 
thing to be happy about. 

He took the money that he had earned during the day out of his pocket 
and slowly counted it. It wasn’t much, $2.50, but it was more than he 
earned usually. People always gave big tips at Christmas time. Maybe it 
was a special occasion for them. He muttered, “‘Yeah, for them.” 

He felt he couldn’t stand the house another minute, so he picked up 
his cap and walked out on the street. He walked to the business district, 
where he found that many people were still shopping and bustling about. 
Johnny’s eyes suddenly caught sight of the most beautiful thing he’d ever 
seen—a painting of the Madonna and Child. It was of enormous size and 
brilliantly lighted from all sides. The colors in it were so beautifully 
blended together that it was like one flowing line—and yet, each color 
was distinct in itself. 

Still gazing, Johnny stepped off the curb. There was a screeching 
of brakes, a frightened yell and Johnny lost consciousness. It was only 
for a second and he jumped up, shaken but not hurt. The man got out of 
the car and came over to him. ‘Look, Sonny, why don’t you look where 
you're going instead of looking all over creation? By the way, are you 
hurt or is that asking too much, judging from the look on your face?” 

“No, no, I’m not hurt.”’ Johnny crossed the street and walked on as in 
a daze. His eyes had a new gleam in them—a gleam that had never been 
there before. Suddenly he stopped and a slow smile crept across his face 
—one could tell he was thinking. 

What a fool I’ve been, he thought. No wonder I was unhappy and 
hated the world—I didn’t know enough about Him. That picture—it did 
something to me—but what? Why, why I’m almost happy! Johnny snap- 
ped his fingers and started to run. Down past the corner, dodging people 
here and there until he reached his destination. It was a church. He took 
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off his cap and walked up the steps. It was the first time he had ever 
been in a church and it gave him a new-found sense of well-being. He 
knelt down to pray. He really didn’t know how to pray but what he said 
he meant with all his heart. 

Finally he got to his feet and walked out of the church. His only regret 
was that he had not found out about Him before now. 


Dem Ghosts an’ Dem Goblins 


Oh dem ghosts an’ dem goblins, ah’ll never ferget 
As long as ah’m ’tached to mah head. 

De way dat dey come up an’ drift all around 
An’ yet dey is pose to be daid. 


Ah’ll swear dat ah saw one, ah did, t’other nite; 
He was floatin’ around in de sky. 

An’ he looked down an’ saw me an’ lo’ an’ behold, 
Ah came ’bout near to take off an’ fly. 


Dere was a bad gleam bright in his eyes, 
An’ he looked like de Satan his-self. 
He let out a snicker an’ den a big roar, 
Which ah know must ’a made him most deaf. 


At dat mah feet started an’ I mean dey went, 
Trailin’ mah body along. 

Ah paid heed to nothin’, jes got up mo’ speed 
To get home, it didn’t take long. 


Now folks, ah’m jes’ warnin’ you, never look twice, 
If you see one o’ dem in de sky. 

*Cause you'll see it, dat gleam, an’ you'll hear it, dat roar, 
And you’ll ’member it de day dat you die. 


— MARIAN BEALE. 
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It's A Woman's Way 


Jeanie likes Ted, 

She likes Bill too— 
She breaks Joe’s heart, 
She makes Sam blue. 


She swoons over John, 
She writes to Mack— 
She dreams of Bob, 
She’s in love with Jack. 


She’s wild about Gene, 
She cries over Jay, 
But forgive her boys— 
It’s a woman’s way!!! 


—PAULA RALPH. 


Undaunted Spirit 
ELIZABETH NUSBAUM ~ 


T was a horrible night to be aboard a ship—the waves lashed against 
the cabin portholes with all the fury of a wild tiger scenting its prey, 
and while the rain beat against the ship’s deck like bullets from a machine 
gun, a man sat meditating in his small cabin. He had been in this state of 
confusion for the past nine days of the trip and now his mind pondered 
unceasingly on the problem that confronted him. 

Here he was and there was no turning back. He, John Stein, age thirty- 
two, a prosperous American Jew of sound mind and body, had made his 
decision and by this he must abide. Stein had left his home and family 
to go to his people’s promised homeland, Palestine. 

Stein was by no means homeless, he had been born and raised in a 
small Pennsylvania town. His father, an immigrant from Poland, had 
settled there in the early nineteen hundreds, and, like many of his fellow 
immigrants, had opened a small clothing establishment to reap the fruits 
of the great American bounty. 

As a young boy, John did not have the time to take part in all the 
fun of the other boys his age—an afternoon of football or playing hookey 
from school early in the spring, when the wonders of nature hold a 
strange fascination over your soul. Every day after school he and his 
older brother, Bill, would go straight to the store to help their father 
earn his meager living. As he grew older, John yearned constantly for 
the things he had missed and was still missing, and he realized even 
more what his future held in store for him as a Jew. 

Yes, even now at thirty-two, he could remember the taunting words 
of one of the neighborhood children who had gotten mad at him. “John’s a 
little Jew-boy, John’s a little Jew-boy—we won’t play with him.” He 
remembered this and hundreds of other similar incidents that had made 
his childhood almost unbearable. 

His ambition was to become a doctor, a good doctor, one that people 
would look up to with admiration and respect. But John knew his father 
could not afford to send him through medical school, so for eight years 
he toiled under a double strain of studying and working on the outside 
to earn his tuition. When at last he graduated, he felt the realization of 
his childhood dream and went out, ready to face the world with an entirely 
new outlook on life. 

The beginning of the Second World War found him still in the same 
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town with a nicely developed practice to his credit. He entered the service 
as a captain early in 1942. Though his service record was not spectacular, 
he knew what was expected of him, and did it willingly to the best of his 
ability. 

During his four years of service, John saw quite a bit of Europe and 
other parts of the world. He saw people driven from their homes by the 
course of war, poverty stricken, starved and morally affected by broken 
spirits. He saw what remained of the many thousands of Europe’s Jews, 
saw what they and the other conquered peoples had endured, things that 
would always remain as mental scars in their lives. 

When John received his discharge at the end of the war, he carried 
home those many memories as grim reminders of the horrible conflict of 
which he had been a part. He resumed his medical practice almost at 
once, but everything seemed to go wrong from the very beginning. His 
friends tried to assure him that it was just the usual effects of returning 
to the normal routine of civilian life, but John knew differently. His 
nights were haunted by dreams of people starving, being tortured, both 
physically and mentally. 

Even with the war over it seemed as though the world would have 
no infinite peace for some time to come. Every day there were’reports of 
new outbreaks of fighting, rebellion in foreign countries, walkouts and 
strikes in his own country, and in his people’s promised land, fighting 
daily with no sign of immediate relief for Europe’s starving and homeless 
Jews. John was very conscious of all these things about him, and felt that 
he should be helping in some small way, insignificant as it might be. 

Therefore he had decided to go to Palestine, against the advice of 
many friends and the wishes of his family. He knew only too well what 
he was leaving behind, perhaps forever, to help others obtain the very 
same things he was giving up. He knew that in his own way he would be 
helping many of his people in their attempts to establish new homes. 
With his knowledge of medicine, he would be bringing relief to the 
wounded, sick, and starving, helping them to get a start once again. John 
felt that in this way he would be helping both his fellow men and his 
country. 

John also hoped to be of help on the Jewish-Arab problem. He did not 
believe it was necessary for the two peoples to fight out their differences, 
causing additional bloodshed and death, when already the world had 
suffered so much. He advocated a brotherhood of nations, with all peoples 
and nations living under God with only love and peace in their hearts. 

But now, strangely enough, John Stein felt a new sensation come over 
him, and he was sure he was doing the right thing. He sat up suddenly, 
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very straight in his chair, as though coming out of a trance. He pushed 
open a porthole; the storm had spent itself, and far in the distance a tiny 
spot of light denoted the sunrise of a new day. For John, too, the storm 
had passed and the cloud lifted; like the sunrise, he was prepared to face 
the new day and its problems with courage and an undying spirit. 


Little Angel 


I never was an angel, 

I’ll never be a saint; 

I ain’t no goody-goody 

And I’m mighty glad I ain’t. 


I like to break out windows, 
Throw rocks at garbage cans, 
And make general confusion 
By beating on tin pans. 


My mother died when I was young, 
She couldn’t stand the strain; 

My father followed later— 

A hemorrhage of the brain. 


My teachers loved me dearly— 
They said I wasn’t bad— 

Of course it was my parents’ fault, 
For I was all they had. 


—FRED DILWORTH. 
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Alone 
WALTER ZIRKLE 


AM moved down the street, holding his head high and his tail flowing 

straight behind—he was an English Setter. It was morning pe he 
had his rounds to make before it became too hot. 

Sam stopped first at the bungalow around the corner. He barked at 
the back door. Mrs. Jenkins came out, “Sam, you scoundrel, I have nothing 
for you today—but wait a minute—” 

She brought him a doughnut. Sam barked his approval, picked it up, 
and with his head high, he walked away. About a block away he dropped 
it. His nose quivered and with a flash he was off after the chickens in 
Mrs. Snyder’s yard. He stopped quickly, for across the yard came Jane, 
one of Betty’s friends. “Sam,” she yelled, ‘““‘what are you doing chasing 
those chickens? You ought to be ashamed of yourself.” He dropped his 
tail and looked innocent. ‘‘Now you stop chasing those chickens and go 
home!” 

It was almost time to go home—after lunch he would go walking with 
Betty and Dick in the woods. 

Sam loitered on, his head cocked high. He was off again. Tinky, the 
cat, was bathing in the sun. Sam was attached to the cat because he 
liked to chase her. Tinky saw him and raced for the nearest tree. Dodging 
an ice-wagon, across a flower bed, a lovely chase followed, ending with 
Tinky’s climbing a tree. Sam barked loudly telling her what he would 
do the next time he saw her. 

He barked at an automobile; he rolled over in a mud puddle; this: was 
against all animal etiquette but it felt so good. He raced on and ran up 
on the porch at home. He barked—nobody came. He scratched at the 
door and at last someone appeared. It was a stranger. “Woof, woof,” 
he announced loudly, ‘“‘woof.’”’ 

“Hush,” said the woman who let him in. 

There was a strong smell of flowers in the house. Something strange 
was going on. He ran upstairs, stopping at Betty’s door. He had a feeling 
she wasn’t there, for she hadn’t been the last time he’d looked. He was 
conscious of having looked many times before. 

His play slipper lay on the floor. He nosed it and flopped it over 
absently. He missed Betty, Betty who was always around when he was 
lonely, who was always there to pull the burrs from his ears, and to 
rub his sore spots. He barked and then ran to Dick’s room. The door 
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was shut. It was taboo to bother Dick when he was working. He rubbed 
his nose against the door; it flew open. Sam dropped to the floor waiting 
for punishment. But there was none. He saw Dick in the far corner in a 
chair. He was so still Sam thought he was asleep, but when he stole 
nearer, he could see Dick’s eyes wide open and fixed in a glassy stare. Sam 
thumped his tail and laid his muzzle on Dick’s knee; he rubbed his cold 
nose on Dick’s hand. Then, very slowly Dick’s hand buried itself in the 
silky fur behind the dog’s ear. ““Hello—old man,” he said in a queer voice. 

Sam pressed his head against Dick’s arm. 

“Guess we'll have to look out for each other now,” said Dick huskily. 

They left the dark house together ... alone. 


The Needle, The Mask, and The Knife 
ANNE DOVEL 


TENSE, expectant silence filled the surgical auditorium of the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital on that momentous day one hundred years 
ago. The attention of the scores of surgeons and medical students assem- 
bled there was fixed on a trio of men in the center of the amphitheater. 
One of them was Gilbert Abbott, a slim, nervous young man with a tumor 
on his jaw. Beside him stood Boston’s foremost surgeon, John C. Warren, 
and eager, shrewd William T. G. Morton, the dentist who was making 
one of the greatest contributions in medical history. The hushed audience 
watched the procedure expectantly, dubiously, even somewhat scoffingly. 
A queer glass contrivance was used, and then there was the flash of a 
surgical blade. After several long minutes of silence, the stunned and 
deeply impressed spectators saw Abbott stir in the chair and open his eyes, 
having suffered no distress whatever. Finally, the surgeon broke the 
silence as he said, suppressing his excitement, ‘“‘“Gentlemen, this is no 
humbug.” Thus, with the first public demonstration of ether, was born 
the science of modern anesthesia. 

Today, in hospitals all over the world, quite different scenes are 
taking place. As an example, let’s imagine one particular case, choosing 
at random from the many methods of anesthesia in use today. 

Before making the choice of anesthetics, the doctor takes into account 
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the nature of the operation, its location in the body, the time it will prob- 
ably take, and the particular surgical technique to be used. He also 
considers the patient’s age, the condition of his heart and liver, how 
nervous he is, his blood pressure, and numerous other things. Usually, 
today, not one but a combination of anesthetic agents is used. Sometimes 
one agent is substituted for another in the middle of an operation, either 
by design or to meet an emergency. In our particular case, the doctor 
chooses a combination of four. The night before the operation our patient 
gets the usual preparation. Next morning, about one and a half hours 
before the operation, a nurse comes in before he is fully awake and gives 
him a hypodermic containing a small dose of atropine and morphine. This 
produces what is called “preliminary tranquilization’”—the patient finds 
he is not so worried and can smile and notice pleasant things (such as 
his nurse’s hair). About an hour later, the anesthetist comes in pleasantly 
and gives him a drug called avertin, administered rectally. The patient 
continues his conversation until, about ten minutes later, he drops off 
to sleep in the middle of a sentence. The next thing he knows he wakes 
up in the same bed and it’s all over. He didn’t know when he went to the 
operating room, and he probably hasn’t even had a dream—avertin elimi- 
nates dreams at the beginning of anesthesia. In the operating room, he 
was given cyclopropane (first used in 1930) with oxygen, and finally a 
little ether—not enough to cause nausea. During the operation the ever- 
alert anesthetist watches the patient’s respiration vigilantly. If it becomes 
too slow or shallow or irregular, he administers more oxygen or takes 
other steps. Every few minutes he takes the blood pressure. He con- 
stantly makes sure the patient is warm, his color normal, and his skin 
dry. If there is any unfavorable change in the patient’s condition, he may 
give him fluids or even a blood transfusion. He is ever on guard for any 
mishaps that may occur. 

Between Dr. Morton’s anesthesia of 1846 and the modern anesthesia 
just described, there has been a century of hard, painstaking work, of 
trial and error, of brilliant successes at some times and sad disappoint- 
ments at others. 

But let’s start at the beginning of the story, for anesthesia of a sort 
was known long before 1846. The first “anesthetic”? was probably the 
caveman’s club, unless you want to go to the Bible, where we are told in 
Genesis 2:21, ““And the Lord God caused a deep sleep to fall upon Adam, 
and he slept: and he took one of his ribs, and closed up the flesh instead 
thereof.” The ancients used herbal narcotics, such as mandragora and 
henbane, cannabis (marijuana), opium and laudanum, hemlock, and even 
lettuce. After these were abandoned, the nearest things to anesthetics 
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were liquor, laudanum, and main force, with occasional desperate resorts 
to hypnotism and pressure on the throat arteries. These were so inade- 
quate that long operations were impossible. 

Sir Humphrey Davy discovered the anesthetic properties of nitrous 
oxide (“laughing gas”) in 1799, but this knowledge was not applied until 
1844, when a dentist by the name of Horace Wells inhaled nitrous oxide 
and submitted to the removal of one of his teeth. He reported no pain, 
but when he tried to demonstrate before a medical class, his experiment 
didn’t come off. Michael Faraday discovered the anesthetic properties of 
ether, but this too remained only a scientific curiosity. ‘Sniffing parties” 
or “ether frolics’” became popular. Finally, a young country doctor named 
Crawford W. Long got the idea of using ether to prevent pain, because he 
had noticed that the bruises he received in these ether frolics didn’t bother 
him until the effects of the ether wore off. After first experimenting on 
himself and finding the results satisfactory, he gave ether to a patient 
in March, 1842. He did not publicize his discovery, however, and was not 
given credit for originating the use of ether as an anesthetic. The credit 
was given to Morton, who by his now-famous demonstration brought it 
into general use. In 1846, Morton took out a patent for the use of ether, 
under the name “letheon.” He was detailed by President Grant to teach 
anesthetic technique to Army doctors. Credit for the discovery of ether 
was also claimed by Dr. Charles T. Jackson, in whose laboratory and at 
whose suggestion Morton had done his experimenting. In 1847-1848, Sir 
James Y. Simpson, a Scotch physician, discovered chloroform’s anesthetic 
properties. It was about this time that the name “anesthesia”, meaning 
absence of sensation, was proposed by Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

The use of ether spread rapidly through the States and to Europe. 
With chloroform and nitrous oxide, a triad was formed which dominated 
this field until the twentieth century. Only a few years before the turn 
of the century, local anesthesia became known, cocaine being the first 
drug used. But cocaine is habit-forming and rather dangerous, so the 
synthetically made novocaine gradually replaced it. Its use is simple, easy, 
and safe. Later regional anesthesia evolved, nerve-blocking with alcohol, 
salt solution, urea solution, or one of the local anesthetics (such as 
metycaine) being the chief method. World War I found the art of 
anesthesia on the threshold of a new era, but only on the threshold. 
Many new anesthetics were in the experimental stages, but anesthetists 
were forced to fall back on ether, chloroform, and ethyl] chloride. 

After the war, the science of anesthesia developed rapidly. In 1923, 
ethylene was introduced. Its action is quicker than that of ether and 
nitrous oxide, and it has no unpleasant after-effects, such as nausea and 
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gas pains. No strain is thrown on the liver, heart, or kidneys, as it is 
with many other agents. Under its influence breathing is normal and 
muscles relaxed. 

Spinal anesthesia was soon developed, as was the use of the barbitu- 
rates (such as amytal, phenobarbital, and veronal) and the use of intra- 
venous and rectal anesthesia. Two amazing new drugs are cyclopropane 
and sodium pentothal. We were much better prepared for World War II, 
with morphine for tranquilization, sodium pentothal for general anes- 
thesia, procaine for regional anesthesia, and many other drugs, used either 
singly or in combination. All this added up to a new kind of war anes- 
thesia, especially well adapted to the rough-and-tumble requirements of 
combat areas. A gadget known as a “syrette’’ was developed for battle- 
field use. This was a much simplified but effective one-shot hypodermic 
syringe, sterilized and sealed, ready for immediate use. 

Yes, anesthesiology seems finally to have developed into a major science. 
More and more miraculous new agents are being discovered every day, so 
that the risk of running short in any case is very slight. The physical 
nature of many of these is favorable to transportation and storage—they 
are non-volatile, keep well in any climate, and do not deteriorate easily. 
Some of them are easy to use; many are much quicker and pleasanter 
than the old stand-bys. Anesthesiology is now a great aid to surgery, 
which is no longer limited to short periods—an operation may take as 
long as eight to twelve hours. There is much more freedom in surgical 
technique, thanks to the new anesthetics. One fairly new development is 
caudal analgesia, a form of spinal anesthesia. Another important new 
technique is the use of multiple anesthesia. One big dose of one drug 
may be toxic, but if several different drugs are used, the toxicity of each 
is lessened. 

A startling new development is the use of the jungle drug curare, which 
was employed by South American Indians in making poison blow-darts. 
Its greatest advantage is in producing extreme relaxation of the muscles, © 
which is necessary in many types of surgery and which has heretofore 
been obtainable only through the use of dangerously large amounts of 
anesthetics such as ether. Curare might be of great value used in combi- 
nation with another anesthetic. Its use may make possible an important 
new technique of chest surgery—the electric knife. In this case, nitrous 
oxide is used to produce sleep, curare to paralyze chest muscles. Normal 
breathing is halted and the anesthetist shoots oxygen into the lungs during 
moments when the surgeon turns for another instrument. The use of 
curare eliminates the necessity of using explosive gases such as cyclo- 
propane and ether, which had previously prevented use of the electric 
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knife. This anesthetic technique seems to be safe for the long periods of 
time required by many chest operations. Curare may also be helpful in 
spastic paralysis, possibly in infantile paralysis, and in some mental dis- 
orders. 

Another new drug is demerol—possible successor to morphine. It is 
safer than morphine—there is little danger of addiction and its pain-con- 
trolling power does not decrease after it has been administered for some 
time. It can be used in many different types of cases. 

Another possible development is the use of zenon, a rare inert gas, 
as a non-explosive anesthetic. Two Swedish doctors have just developed a 
new drug, LL30, which they claim is one hundred times faster than pro- 
caine. Freezing and ‘“‘electric sleep” are other unusual methods. The list 
of these amazing new anesthetic agents and techniques goes on and on— 
today there are several hundred known pain-killing agents. But there 
are still many cases when the anesthetist falls back on plain, old-fashioned 
ether, for it is simple in equipment and slow in action, and thus is better 
and safer in doubtful cases. Yes, we have come a long way since the first 
anesthetic, but we still have a long way ahead of us. 

Perhaps someday we shall have an “ideal”? anesthetic—one which is 
absolutely safe, has no unpleasant effects or after-effects, is quick and 
sure in action, is simple to use, and produces ideal conditions for surgery. 
But that day has not yet come. This is but the birth of a new science, 
the dawn of a new era. 


The fog rolls in slowly 
Covering you all around; 
Nothing but its whiteness— 
Nothing else can be found. 


— ANNABEL LEAKE. 
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The Double-Break 
LOIS SUMPTION 


HE dance was the usual run of high school dances. I was with Bill, 

as I had been at every dance since last October when we started going 
together. 

Bill was considered a very cute boy and looked somewhat like Gary 
Cooper—though in the time that had elapsed since last October, I had 
ceased to see the resemblance. He was very good to me (too much so, 
in fact) so I had naturally begun to lose interest. 

I had been dancing with Bill for the last fifty-eleven dances (since all 
steadies are branded so) when I found we were being double-broken by 
Beth and another boy. I didn’t know the boy, and with her envious sneer 
I heard her mutter an introduction including “John.” 

As he swept me across the gym floor to “Without You”, I realized 
that he was a very good dancer. With this discovery my heart reached 
the pit of my stomach. Though I had managed the two-stepping school 
boys, I knew I could hardly match an expert like this. 

“What is your middle name, Katherine?” queried the oh-so-tall young 
man. 

“Kr—ah. Pretty night, don’t you think? The moon is so pretty. Think 
it will rain ?——————_Oh, it won’t work—huh?” 

“°Fraid not,” he replied with a very nasty gleam in his eye. 

“Well, brace yourself. It’s Gaynelle. Ain’t that sumpin’? Katherine 
Gaynelle Garner. What’s yours? Beth’s introduction was so hurried I’m * 
afraid I didn’t catch it.” 

“John Randolph Collins at your service, Gay.” 

“Ummm. Randy, not so bad.” 


“It’s sort of a hobby of mine to find out people’s middle names and 
nickname them by it. Gaynelle isn’t the worst I’ve come across.” 

“Thanks, I feel a lot better now,” I said in my best tone of hurt and 
sarcasm mixed. 

By this time I realized “Without You” was over and I hadn’t fallen 
on my face after all. But then “Choo-Choo Chaboogie” came on and I was 
beginning to get black in the face from holding my breath so long, when 
finally Randy (as I shall call him from here on in) said, “You look sorta 
warm, how about a coke and some fresh air?” 

“Whew—!!! I mean, I would really love it.” 
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“Don’t worry, I can’t jitter either,’ he said with the cutest smile I 
have ever seen. P 

“Boy, what are you? An amateur mindreader or sumpin’?” I asked 
as the freshman handed him our cokes with starry eyes. 

She was so excited that she nearly dropped the money in the ice water 
as she murmured, “Just like Sterling Hayden.”’ 

“T looked at him with a start and realized that with his blond, curly 
hair, sea-green eyes, and six feet three inches he did resemble said movie 
star quite a bit. 

We'd just begun to talk about 
I heard 

“Katherine—!! Are you doing your history so you can go to the 
dance tonight?” 

I jumped from my daydream back to Bismarck as I answered, ““Yes’um. 


Let’s see the triple alliance aA 
Xx * * * * 


not football!!! 


music, when 


I wore my new black and pink taffeta to the dance that night. Bill 
and I had just finished box-stepping to ““‘Without You.” 

The juke box started playing ““Daydreaming.” 

I was trying to sing with the record “ do daydreams really come 
true?’’, when I felt Bill let go of me. I glanced up to see Beth. She was 
introducing me to———Randy!!! . 


Pedro 


FRED FISHBACK 


BLISTERING sun beat down on Pedro’s sombrero as he slouched 

in the scant shade of a small scrub tree, taking his daily siesta. 

A halo of gnats and flies buzzed around his head, and now and then one 

of the small insects would drop out of formation to crawl up and down 

Pedro’s nose. Of all the working hours of the day Pedro liked best the 

hours in which he had his siestas. He left early that morning to plow 

his onion field, but had become lazy as the day grew older and, liking 

to sleep more than he liked the jingle of a few hard earned pesos in his 
pocket, had returned home to rest. 

As Pedro sat there lost in oblivion, his peace and quiet was interrupted 

by the crash of a skillet above his head and the angry words of his wife. 
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“So, you sneak back home to go to sleep—you lazy peeg! You like us to 
starve? Get back out there or I leave you queek!” 

Pedro would not have cared if she had left and taken all eleven of 
the muchachos except maybe little Rosa . . . she reminded him so much 
of his wife before she had grown fat and nagging that he had a soft 
spot in his heart for her. And too, if she left, he would have no one to 
warm over the beans and cook the tortillas. 

As Pedro got up he gave one of his wife’s fat little pigs a swift kick 
that sent it through the air twisting and turning and squealing too. 
‘“Huh,’”’ muttered Pedro, “‘Lucky peeg, he have no wife to throw pans at 
hees head and quarrel with heem from sunup to sundown. All he have 
to do ees sleep and eat.” 

Reluctantly Pedro shuffled to the side of his house where his dozing 
burro was tied. Slowly he untied the animal, then, with an air of boredom, 
mounted and made his way toward the onion field. 

As he hitched his little swayback burro to the plow, he stopped for 
an instant to watch a big shiny limousine speed by. It reminded Pedro 
of Carlos, his boyhood friend who was now a rich oil man. If only I 
had gone to Cassino with Carlos when he asked me, I, too, could be rich 
and ride in big cars, thought Pedro. Maybe sometimes I pay visit to 
Carlos and maybe he loan some money to me till my onions grow beeg. 
Then I buy pretty clothes for little Rosa and the other muchachos and 
my wife, she no more quarrel with me. 

It was late afternoon when Pedro left his onion field and when he 
got home the familiar smell of tortillas and beans didn’t appeal to him. 
He was too absorbed in the idea of having money he didn’t have to work 
for, at least not until the loan had to be paid. 

Pedro could not wait until morning to visit Carlos. He ate his supper 
as fast as he could scoop it down and then rushed out saying, “Pedro 
have beeg business to tend to. When he come back you weel not quarrel 
with him anymore.” 

Pedro felt as he had when he was young and unmarried, carefree 
and light-hearted. As he rode along under the stars, he sang songs he 
and Carlos used to sing when they were young. Though Carlos lived a 
good distance from Pedro the ride meant nothing to him, as long as he 
was free. Away from his quarrelling wife he was happy. 

Hours had passed since Pedro had left home and it was near mid- 
night when he arrived at the home of Carlos. Pedro could see no lights 
as he rode up the drive leading to the house. “Carlos go to bed mighty 
early,” muttered Pedro as he crawled off his burro, “or maybe he’s not 
home—I think I look anyway.” 
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Approaching the front door, he noticed a big window standing open 
and decided to enter that way. He was just walking through, when a man 
shot in front of him and through the window. A hanging flower pot 
caught the man squarely on the head, knocking him down with a blow that 
sent the metal flower pot to the floor with a crash. 

Pedro leaned over the man and shook him trying to awaken him. “I’m 
sorry I not geeve you enough room to get out,” said Pedro, “you een 
mighty beeg hurry. Here, I weel put the silverware you dropped in your 
bag.” 

As Pedro started picking up the spilled silverware, the lights flashed 
on and in rushed two excited people, who had been awakened by the noise. 
“All right, you silver thieves,” said the man pointing a gun at Pedro. 
“Get up and stand over there beside the wall!’ The lights had been turned 
on so quickly that they had blinded Pedro, and not till he stood up, did 
he and the man with the gun recognize each other. 


“Carlos, Pedro no thief. He come here to borrow just a leetle money 
teel his onions grow beeg. Then he pay you back.” 

Carlos did not know whether to believe Pedro or not. “When this 
man comes to, I will ask him if he knows you and if you are his helper,” 
said Carlos. “If so, I will call the sheriff to come for both of you, but if 
not, I will loan you the money you need.” 


The man came to and when Carlos asked, he told him that Pedro 
was not helping, but was standing in the big window when he left and that 
because of that, he had dodged Pedro and hit the flower pot, knocking 
himself out. 


*“Ah then, if it had not been for you, Pedro,’ said Carlos, “this man 
would have gotten away! Whatever amount you want, Pedro, Ill lend 
you—and give you a reward, too, for stopping this thief.” 


Pedro rode home that night feeling like a king and looking for some- 
thing to make him look as important as he felt. As he passed the Red 
Dog Saloon, he got an idea that led to his downfall. He decided to go in 
and let all his poor Mexican friends see how rich their friend Pedro was. 
He walked up to the bar and pulled out his roll of borrowed money, but 
before he could tell the man what he wanted, someone slapped him on 
the back and said, “Ah, friend Pedro, you have much money tonight. Maybe 
you like to make a leetle more easy, huh? Come with me and you will 
be reech before you know eet.” 


Pedro knew nothing about gambling, but the idea of making money 
without work was all that was needed to persuade him to get in a 
“friendly game of poker.” “‘Ah, what fun,” said Pedro to his friend after 
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he started. But as the game went on he lost more and more money, until 
at last he could not understand where all his money had gone. _ 

The sun was just coming up when Pedro reached home, just as poor 
as when he had started. He had just gotten the shoes off his tired feet, 
and could hardly sit on the side of his bed when his wife called, “Pedro, 
ees that you geeting up already?” 

Pedro could say nothing but, “Si’, for he did not want his wife to 
know how close they had come to having a little money. 

“I’m glad you have decided to get up early and go to work like the 
others,” said his wife. “I will call you when it’s time to eat.” 

There was nothing to do but to get back out to the onion field, because 
he could not sleep there. Pedro stumbled out of the house, half asleep, 
and crawled onto his little burro. Again he made his way to the dusty 
onion field where, this time, he sat down in the shade of his burro and 
fell asleep. 


Know Your Americans 
PATRICIA FOREHAND 


OST of us know very littie about famous Americans. In this article 

the highlights in the life of one of these are given. How many 

of the following clues do you need in order to guess the name of this man? 

I His hobby was painting, and at least one of his works was wanted 

by the Luxembourg Galleries. He was called to Washington during 

World War I to give advice on saving the wheat crop. What is his 
name? 

II He educated himself the hard way, scrubbing floors, washing 
dishes, training men in the athletic field, sleeping in barns, and going 
hungry. He went to Simpson College in lowa at the age of 20 and 
graduated in 1894, completing the work for his Master’s Degree in 
the next two years. He was then asked to join the faculty of the 
Iowa State College. Now do you know his name? 

Ill He was one of the first Americans to be elected a fellow of the 
Roya} Society of London, in 1917. He had a passion for plants and 
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flowers and was known for his horticultural work. Have you guessed 
his name yet? 

He discovered one hundred different products of the sweet potato 
and three hundred commercially profitable products from the peanut. 
He was convinced that the best way for a Negro to rise to the standard 
where he would be recognized as a person was for him to better his 
own conditions by improved knowledge. Who is he? 


Turn to page 82 for answer. 


In Memoriam 


The dawn crept slowly o’er the hill 

And everything was deathly still. 

The ground was peppered with mud-covered men; 
Gallant marines trapped in the enemies’ pen. 

They knew that their end was coming near, 

And their brave young hearts were filled with fear; 
For now, on the water, they could see 

The enemies’ ships sail in—so free. 

Guns broke the silence of the early day, 

And the warships came forward to devour their prey. 
When the fire finally stopped, not a sound could be RE, 
Not even the song of a tropical bird; 

And on the hallowed ground the Japs were to take 
Lay the bodies of men—the defenders of Wake. 


—PAT SHAUGHNESSY. 
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Wanted:--Future Statesmen 
MARY VIRGINIA WARREN 


IRGINIA, “‘Mother of Presidents,” so our state has been called. For 
does not Virginia claim the everlasting honors of Washington, Jeff- 
erson, Wilson, and numerous statesmen such as Patrick Henry, John 
Marshall, George Mason, Richard Henry Lee, and many others whom you 
meet while glancing through Virginia’s and the United States’ history? 
Even today, Virginia can claim some political honors through Edward 
R. Stettinius, Colgate W. Darden, Harry Flood Byrd, and the late Carter 
Glass. 

Probably, our greatest Virginia statesman of this day and age was 
Carter Glass. Like a true Southerner, he was, to the end of his eighty- 
eight years, a staunch Democrat. While he often broke with man, he 
always upheld his party. For him principles, not man, commanded loyalty. 
A member of President Wilson’s cabinet as Secretary of State, he heartily 
supported him, and later campaigned vigorously for Roosevelt, although he 
disagreed with the later New Deal trend. He hoped that, through Roose- 
velt, we would have a sound world organization to prevent future wars. 
Within Carter Glass burned the fires of individualism. He hated sham 
and was proud of his own integrity. He fought valiantly for his party 
and his state. 

In the public eye now is Harry Flood Byrd. One member of a famous 
Tom, Dick, and Harry trio, he was born in Berryville, Virginia. He was 
elected to the Senate of Virginia in 1915, and served until he was elected 
Governor of the Commonwealth for the term 1926 to 1930. He was 
appointed to the United States Senate by Governor John Garland Pollard 
on March 4, 1933. On November 7, 1933, he was elected to fill the unex- 
pired term of Claude A. Swanson, and was re-elected November 5, 1940, 
without opposition in the Democratic Primary or the general election. 
Like Senator Glass, Byrd is opposed to most New Deal policies, especially 
those involving heavy expenditures, and fights vigorously for govern- 
mental economy, for checks upon labor union activities, and for other 
conservative measures. Senator Byrd is the leader of a political organiza- 
tion that for more than two decades has been firmly dominant in the state. 

Unlike Senators Byrd and Glass, Edward R. Stettinius is ever ready to 
yield a little for the sake of good relationships. He believes that the main- 
stay of good diplomacy is a good personal relationship between the people. 
What Stettinius lacks in immediate knowledge, he makes up generously in 
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smiles, handshakes, and gifts. He attended our own University of Virginia, 
and served as Secretary of State from 1944 to 1946, when he resigned to 
serve with the United Nations Organization. He now makes his home in 
Culpeper County. Edward Stettinius is a typical Virginia gentleman with 
his open hospitality and love of friendship. 

Colgate Whitehead Darden was born in Southampton County, Virginia, 
on February 11, 1897, and obtained his law degree at the University of 
Virginia. He was a member of the Seventy-fourth, Seventy-sixth, and 
Seventh-seventh Congresses and resigned to become Governor of Virginia 
for the term expiring January, 1946. In October, 1946, he was elected 
Chancellor of William and Mary College. Darden has done much for the 
educational system in Virginia and is thought by many to be our leading 
statesman. 

Virginia is always proud to claim Woodrow Wilson as a native son, 
although he moved away at a very early age. Born in Staunton, Virginia, 
he studied law at the University of Virginia, became President of Prince- 
ton, and finally the twenty-eighth President of the United States. Wilson 
abhorred the use of force, and his insistence upon justice as an essential 
brought him great prestige among the nations. For these traits and others, 
he was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize. 

But these few men alone cannot fulfill the promise of Virginia’s early 
youth. Do we need a Paul Revere to ride through our streets and awaken 
our political interests, excite our citizens into making Virginia a superior 
state again? 

We must have more gentlemen politicians, for it is true that Virginia 
is still one of the states where gentlemen and politics are combined. Poet; 
may be the leaders of thought, but politicians are the leaders of action. 


Don’t try to act like Ingrid Bergman 
Or look like Hedy Lamarr, 
But be your own, your natural self, 
And you’ll get more places by far. 
—JEAN ANNE BEAR. 
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A Night of Terror 
MILTON MILLER 


REMEMBER it distinctly now, in my old age, as I sit here in my easy 
chair, and I wonder if that little episode in crime isn’t what actually 
turned my hair prematurely white. 

Yes, quite distinctly, I recall it all now. 

It was over forty years ago, with a dark stormy night to set an eerie 
background. I remember groping my way through the hall that connected 
the front of the house with the kitchen. 

And what a kitchen, old-fashioned with knives hanging on the walls; 
in fact what a house, old and musty; the night and the house were matched 
perfectly for a————————murder! 

But to get back to my little tale. After about half a minute of inching 
forward, a flash of lightning brightened my way to the kitchen. As I slid 
side-ways around the kitchen table to avoid bumping into the ice-box, 1 
brushed a live form. As something or someone sprang up, one of the 
knives from the wall buried its point in the floor and twanged at my feet. 
I didn’t know if the knife had been thrown or had fallen accidentally. 
A particularly bright flash of lightning showed the “thing” to be a human 
scurrying for the opposite wall. The shadowy form groped along the wall 
as if trying to find another knife that might spell “finis’” for me. But no, 
he was trying to find the light switch, and finally succeeded. As the bright 
light went on, I froze at the horrible sight before me. In my wildest 
dreams I never thought my father and I would meet robbing the ice-box 
twice in one week! 


Prescription for Murder 
HAMILTON GAMBILL 


OBERT ERICSON, a young pharmacist, was mixing drinks for his 
bachelor guests, all of whom were old friends. Outside of his country 
lodge, he saw a flash of lightning illuminate the drenched road which 
led straight down for a hundred yards to the steep bank of the Lagawhau 
River. 

“Frank,” he said, as he handed out the drinks, “‘here’s one from me 
to you. If it were under ordinary circumstances, I wouldn’t want you to 
have too many; but since you’re giving up your freedom this Saturday, 
I’m letting you have your last moments of happiness.” 
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“Yeah, that’s what I say,” piped up Charlie Evans. “You only live 
once.” 

“Thanks for your permission, fellows,” retorted Frank, “but still 
it’s not everyone who can marry a girl like Jane. Besides, marriage is 
an institution.” 

“Yeah,” chimed in Harry Esmond, “look what it did to Henry. He’s 
poppa Steavenson as of last evening.” 

“That reminds me,” said Ericson, “I’ve got a prescription I’m to take 
to his wife. I’ll drop it off at the hospital when I go into town tonight so 
she’ll have it before going home in the morning.” 

Several hours later as the gathering was breaking up, one of the ganz 
remarked, “Frank, you had better take it easy driving into town tonight; 
you’re not in A-1 condition, you know.” 

“Aw, lay off, fellows; I’m still the best li’l driver in the crowd,” he 
said, yawning. 

As they walked out into the driving rain, Ericson called to them saying, 
“If any of you discover you’ve left something, you’ll have to wait and let 
me know tomorrow, because I’m locking up now.” 

As all the cars were leaving, Ericson managed to be last, except for 
Frank who was always having trouble starting his 1940 Ford coupe. At 
the bottom of the hill, along the bank of the river below, they all turned 
toward town. After a minute or two, Ericson managed to drop behind 
so far that he couldn’t be seen by the others. Then he turned around and 
drove hurriedly back to his lodge. As he turned the corner at the foot 
of the hill leading straight up to the lodge, he cut off his lights so Frank 
couldn’t see him just in case he wasn’t yet unconscious from the sleeping 
powder he’d given him in his last drink. 

He parked quickly and ran over to Frank’s car. Yes; Frank was 
leaning over the steering wheel, out of this world. He raised the hood 
on Frank’s car and replaced the connections leading to the spark plugs 
which he had previously disconnected so Frank couldn’t get his car 
started. Then, wearing gloves to prevent leaving fingerprints, he moved 
' the car to the crest of the hill, and with a car jack on each side of the 
front bumper, he raised the front of the car. He entered the lodge and 
returned carrying a fifty-pound block of ice which he placed under the 
front axle. After lowering the car gently on the ice he started the motor, 
put it in high gear, and braced Frank’s left foot on the clutch so as to 
have it disengaged. Then he placed Frank’s hands and forearms on the 
steering wheel in a manner which would help to keep it from turning. 
For the last measure, Ericson, with one foot of string tied to a twenty-five 
foot piece of cotton rope, tied the end with the string to the light switch 
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and took the other end through the window to a fence post by the road. 

“There, it’s all set up,’ he said to himself as he was driving back to 
town. 

“When the ice melts, Frank will start rolling down the hill. As the 
car goes, the rope and string tied between the fence post and light 
switch will cut the car’s lights on and then the string will break, leaving 
no trace of anything by which the lights were cut on except a rope tied 
to a fence post beside the road and an unimportant little piece of string 
tied to the light switch. As the car rolls onward down the hill, it will gain 
speed and momentum and, racing across the intersection at the bottom 
of the hill, finally plunge off the bank in the swirling Langawhau River.” 

If the car didn’t go as planned, or Frank was not killed in the accident, 
there would not be a trace or clue of an attempted murder. 

Ericson made good time coming back to town as he had planned he 
would. He went directly to the hospital to give the prescription for 
Henry Steavenson’s wife to the night nurse at the desk. As he entered 
the hospital, he was greeted by the night nurse. 

“My! My!” exclaimed the night nurse. ““‘What keeps a pharmacist up 
at this time of night, or shall I say morning, since it’s almost 1:30 a. m.?” 

“Hello, Miss Raymond,” said Ericson, “I’m on my way home from a 
party and I stopped by here to leave a prescription for Mrs. Steavenson 
who is leaving in the morning. Will you see to it that she gets it, please?” 

“Yes, sir, Mr. Ericson. I’ll see that she gets it.’’ 

“Thanks, a lot. Now home to bed for me. Good night.” 

“Good night.” 

As he left the hospital, he said to himself, ‘““That’s the last step for 
my prescription for murder. Now with Frank out of the way, I might have 
a chance with Jane.”’ 

I hope Frank doesn’t get cold feet when he hits the water. Chuckling 
to himself over the idea, he directed his car homeward. 

The next morning’s paper told of the tragic death of Robert Ericson, 
who was killed when his car plunged over the cliff after being hit by 
the car of Frank Wilson. Mr. Wilson, who was to have been married 
today, said that he must have fallen asleep at the wheel because he awoke 
to find himself rolling down a hill. Opening the door to the car he threw 
himself onto the ground, just in time to see his car hit Ericson’s and 
fall over the cliff. 

Because of the unfortunate circumstances the young couple will be 
married in the chapel of the church rather than have the fashionable 
wedding as planned. 
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ACROSS 


a fruit 

a kind of record 
every; one of two or 
more 

a solid of six equal 
squares having all 
right angles 

using the printed H 
as the first letter, give 
the name of a city in 
Virginia 

Greek word for steal 
nineteenth letter in 
the Greek alphabet 
one who dwells or 
holds under another; 
occupant 

the rhythmic combi- 
nation of tones, vocal 
or instrumental 


. name of a girl 


abbreviation of Gen- 
eral Electric 


. evade 


to come into opera- 
tion; be available 


. titles by which people 


are known 

planet, next beyond 
Jupiter 

preposition (close to, 
by, near, on) 

adverb or conjunction 
(like, in the, manner, 
to what degree) 


. line the roof of; furn- 


ish with a ceiling 
to suffer pain; hurts 


. likely; liable 


an educational insti- 
tute 

a book for holding 
photos, snaps 

growl harshly; a quar- 
rel 


. an island in the Phil- 


ippines 
abbreviation of estab- 
lish 


Answers on page 82. 
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40. 
41. 


DOWN 
toward; in that direc- 
tion 
projecting point or 
edge 
a boy’s name; also 
member of the British 
nobility 
a measure of land 
chipping sparrow; 
squirrel 
dull; dark brown col- 
or 
recede; decline 
Spanish seaport oppo- 
site Gibraltar 
quick; subtle; sharp 


. body lice 


a game keeper; one 
of a force protecting 
the country 


strive to equal or ex- 
cel 

threat 

total 

standard; model; con- 
ception 

to tax; rate 


. famous musician 


neat; fine; 
spruce 


islet 


tidy; 


highest point 


flexible tube for con- 
veying fluids 


. countless ages 


a thin, narrow strip 
of wood 


a boy’s name 


preposition express- 
ing relations of place 
and direction; near; 
alongside 


Crossword Puzzle 
BETTY BLUE LISKEY 
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This section of our magazine is gratefully de- 

voted to our ex-Gl’s who so willingly inter- 

rupted their studies to aid thew country and 

have returned to their place in the civilian 
world. 
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Rough Going © 


T was Saturday, May 21, 1943 and our ship, the David W. Branch, had 
just pulled into Massacre Bay. In the distance we could hear the 
rumble of heavy guns, which we learned later were 105 mm. 

Our Battery was going to be the first in, so we ate our chow about 
11 o’clock and were ready to go over the side at noon. After we found 
our Battery area, we pitched our pup tents and gathered dry grass for 
mattresses. 

We had just settled ourselves when part of our Battery was put on a 
detail at the beach unloading supplies; the ones that were left began 
to dig fox holes. 

Later on that day, names were put on the bulletin board for a mid- 
night detail on the beach unloading landing boats of rations, coal, and 
oil. From midnight until eight o’clock the next morning we unloaded 
not more than five boats—all we did was sit around a fire and keep warm. 
During the night it began to snow and sleet. 

The next morning we went back to our Battery area, ate breakfast, 
and crawled into our sleeping bags to try and get a little sleep. We 
had been asleep a little over an hour when one of our sergeants woke us 
and asked if we thought we could make it to the top of the mountain with 
rations. We told him we thought we could. There were a certain number 
from each Battery to go on this detail. After we reached the ration dump 
an officer told us it was a four and a half hour round trip to the top. 
We were given a forty-pound box of C rations to carry and sent on our way. 

After leaving the ration dump we had to cross a ridge which was 
called “Hog’s Back Ridge,’’ and while on the ridge we heard the drone of 
airplane motors. We could tell by the sound of the engines they weren’t 
ours and luckily for us it was foggy or we would have been in a bad way. 
Later we found out that six Jap planes had been over. Going down the 
side of the ridge, which was gravel, several of the boys slipped. They 
went sliding down the side with the C ration boxes following close 
behind, end over end. It was rough going walking on the side of the 
mountain, never knowing when you might slip and slide half way down 
the slope. 

When we got back to the ration dump, a cook fixed us some potatoes, 
Vienna sausages, peaches, and hot coffee. It certainly tasted good after 
the tough climb. 
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We had started about nine o’clock in the morning and it was about 
eleven o’clock at night when we returned. The sun was just setting in 
the west. Because of the position of the Islands it is light about sixteen 
hours a day during the summer and there are about fourteen hours of 
darkness a day during the winter months. 


CLAUDE VANCE, JR., 
U. S. Army. 


Kilroy 


NE of the most outstanding personalities to come out of this or any 

other war is the mysterious and elusive Kilroy. Most people have 
never heard Kilroy’s first name and take it for granted that there isn’t 
any, but research has discovered that there is. It proved to be a name 
of great possibilities, Fauntleroy. Following is a detailed report on the 
trials and accomplishments of the hero. 

Kilroy was born of poor parents with rich blood. The Kilroys were 
the ruling class of the little province of Lockeovia, and their poverty was 
attributed to their generosity to their grateful subjects. There was great 
joy in Lockeovia when little Kilroy arrived. He was the very image of 
his pop, which was hardly a compliment to either. 

As Kilroy grew older he gradually became the hero of all of Locke- 
ovia. He became so popular that he was constantly hounded for auto- 
graphs. In fact some of the smaller boys had weekly races to see who 
could get the most autographs. It got so bad that Kilroy soon couldn’t 
stop writing his name. He would wake up in the middle of the night and 
catch himself writing his name all over his bed and walls. 

As history goes, a terrible drought hit Lockeovia just as Kilroy was 
reaching manhood. Erosion set in and the already small Lockeovia shrank 
until it was hardly distinguishable on the map. With the shrinking of 
Lockeovia, so shrank the prestige of the proud house of Kilroy. 

This was the turning point in young Kilroy’s life. Here was his chance 
to make good. He set out upon the cruel world to put the name of Kilroy 
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back in the renowned circles. He stepped from peaceful Lockeovia into 
the most destructive war the world has ever known. Under this added 
hardship he worked tirelessly. Night and day under different guises he 
went from place to place swiftly scribbling his name on anything and 
everything. 

Sleepy sailors rubbed their eyes twice when they saw the name of 
Kilroy written upon the sides of their beloved ships. Surprised Generals 
blinked in amazement when his title appeared on their top secret plans. 
Soon Kilroy was known to all the servicemen of the United Nations. 

He soon became famed for his speed and knack of reaching places 
before anyone else. People raced around trying to get there before the 
consistent Kilroy. No one to this day has ever succeeded in defeating 
Kilroy with any regularity. His achievements are known the world over, 
and so I repeat that he is one of the really great characters to come out 
of the war. If you don’t believe me, ask Kilroy. 


ROBERT LEAKE, 
U. S. Army. 


The Chinese Taxi 


‘bhi prominent mode of travel in China is by means of the well-known 
rickshaw. The streets of a large Chinese city are as full of rickshaws 
as those of our largest cities are with taxis. 

The rickshaw itself is nothing but a chair on wheels, with springs 
to make the rough streets a little easier riding. When it is raining or the 
weather is cold they have a quilted collapsible top which can be raised or 
lowered at will. A few of them have brass trimmings which are always 
kept shining brightly. There are two small kerosene lamps on the rick- 
shaw to help light the way at night. The modern version of the rickshaw 
is a three-wheeled affair which the driver pedals like a bicycle. One type 
of rickshaw is as fast as the other because the Chinaman pulling a rick- 
shaw keeps up a steady trot and can easily stay up with those who pedal 
theirs. 

The drivers of the rickshaws know all the little short-cuts and can 
have you at your destination before you know it. They can trot for 
hours, pulling their passengers behind them, without tiring. They receive 
only a few cents an hour for their service, but it costs very little to live 
in China. The American boys often tip the Coolies with American cigar- 
ettes, as Chinese cigarettes are inferior to ours. 

The Chinese are far behind our modern time, but they get to their 
destination regardless of their slow method of travel. 


GEORGE W. WHITMER, 
U.S.M.C. 


POT eM 


A Spot in the Deep 


T was a bright sunny morning in September when we boarded a giant 

Navy R5D-3 at the John Roger’s Airport just outside of Honolulu on the 
island of Oahu. We were to make a trip to a spot approximately 750 miles 
southwest of Honolulu. The spot was better known as Johnston Island, 
the smallest, lowest, least publicized, and most nearly invisible United 
States outpost. Very few of us had ever heard of it, so it was all new, 
and rather. exciting. 

After flying at 8500 feet for approximately three and a half hours, we 
were told to fasten our safety belts as we were going to land. All of us 
looked out but could see nothing but water. By this time we thought we 
were going to make a forced landing in the broad blue Pacific. A few 
minutes later something white in the water came into view, and then, 
what looked like two aircraft carriers lashed together. It turned out to 
be our destination and home—Johnston Island. 

After circling the island we came in for a landing. Some of us didn’t 
think we would make it, as the 6000 foot runway was growing short fast. 
The pilot applied the brakes to the huge four engine plane and we stopped 
just before we reached the end of the airstrip. The plane taxied to the 
parking area and there we met some of the men of the island. They told 
us where to go and the first thing on the list was the mess hall. After 
eating we were assigned to our quarters and given the rest of the day 
off to get our gear squared away. 

' None of us were there very long before we found out that there was 
no water for washing. The boys that were already there told us we would 
have water only three hours a day—one hour in the morning, at lunch, 
and in the evening. To us this was horrible, but before long we became 
accustomed to this irregularity. 

While stowing our gear, we asked about the place. The boys were 
glad to answer any questions they could. It wasn’t much of an‘island so 
there weren’t many questions to ask. Within a few days we knew the whole 
history of the place. 

The first night, as we hit the sack, we were disturbed by a baby-like 
cry, but as there were no women or children on the island, we knew it 
couldn’t be that. We learned later that the crying was made by a flock of 
gony birds located on the island. 

We also learned that the island was practically man-made, the Seabees 
doing most of it. The island now has an area of only a hundred and sixty 
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acres or one-fourth of a square mile. Most of the island is only seven 
feet above sea level, and the sick-bay is tucked underground where the 
big hill was at one time. 

Our chief sports were baseball, basketball, and tennis. Two other 
sports were weight lifting and running around the island. The water was 
fine for swimming and was warm the year around. 

Quite a few people stopped at Johnston Island during the day and 
night. The boys were always out to meet each plane, just in case there 
might be a good looking woman aboard. It wasn’t very often that we 
would see one. Most of them that we saw were either Army or Navy 
nurses. 

There was a movie every night and once in a while a U.S.O. show would 
perform for us. The movies were the biggest attraction on the island, 
as there was nothing else to do at night. 

After making the island our home for almost ten months, we were 
ordered back to Honolulu and what we called civilization. 


GENE E. RUNION, 
U. S. Navy. 


Stormy Weather 


ATTEN down the hatches, you pretty bunch of landlubbers, for a 

typhoon is heading this way and should be here within the hour. 

Is everything secure? Good, then every one check for loose gear lying 
around, for everything below deck and above must be secure. 

Hey! It’s getting dark fast and the wind and rain are whirling around 
at a terrific pace. 

Sure am glad I’m off duty today. Hope this craft can stand up under 
this kind of weather. 

The swells sure are tossing the captain’s gig a lot. They had better 
hoist the boats aboard before they are swamped. 

There goes the boatswain’s whistle for everyone to muster topside. 
The skipper orders everyone to wear life jackets but I believe most of 
them had jackets before the skipper mentioned it. 

Sure wish I were on solid ground. If I ever get off this A.P.L. they 
will never get me on another. 
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Can’t see any farther than the life lines; really getting foggy out. 
It’s getting rougher every minute. The ship is taking fifty and sixty 
degree rolls. The deck force just went out to double the anchor chain. 

Think I’ll go back up topside. Tossing around in this stuffy com- 
partment is making me sick. 

It’s really cold and misty up here but it sure revives a person. Guess 
I might as well have stayed down below. Too rough to stand up. Here 
we go again! 

Oh! The cargo ship beside us has snapped it’s anchor chain and is 
heading straight for us. 

Whew, boy that was too close; another two inches and there would 
be one less A.P.L. 

It’s so black now I can’t even see the hatch to go below. Oh, here it is. 
Think I’ll quit worrying and try to sleep the storm out. 


ROLAND BRUNK, 
U. S. Navy. 


America 


NE of the most enjoyable experiences while in the service was flying 

back home. ; 

I took off at Majuro around six in the morning and flew all day and 
part of the night. The flight was beautiful, the day being perfect for 
flying. The clouds, big and fleecy, stretched out like carpets and when 
the sun sank below the horizon it made beautiful pictures with the help 
of the clouds. I landed at Honolulu shortly after night had fallen, for 
rest, and then... on the way home again. 

The plane on which I was traveling lost one engine a few hours out 
of Honolulu, but didn’t turn back. The good old U.S.A. was ahead and 
there were to be no delays. The boys and I were on our way home to 
stay and nothing was going to hold us back. 

About twenty minutes out of ’Frisco I could see the glow of the bright 
lights. After such a long time without them it seemed like a dream. 
About midnight the fog began rolling out to sea again. Words can’t 
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express the feeling I got seeing the lights of the Golden Gate Bridge, the 
“A” train, and the bright glow of San Francisco, Oakland, and Alameda. 
From ten thousand feet with the roar of ninety-six hundred horsepower 
in my ear, it was an indescribable sight. 

Seeing those lights and knowing I had come home for good made me 
more thankful than ever that I was an American. 


T. B. PRICHARD, 
U. S. Navy. 


Inspiration 


It’s here; 

It’s there; 

It’s everywhere you look. 
It comes; 

It goes; 

But try and find it 

If you can. 


—CLAUDE VANCE, JR. 
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C. G. PRICE AND SONS 
GENERAL INSURANCE BONDS 
ARE YOU PROTECTED 
AGAINST LOSS BY FIRE? 
TELEPHONE 16 
THE NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
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“EVERYTHING MUSICAL” 
We Specialize in Students’ Music Needs 
35 COURT SQUARE HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


COLUMBIA BAKING CO. 


LINCOLN MILLER, INC. 


DE SOTO ——- PLYMOUTH 


AMOCO PRODUCTS 
SALES and SERVICE 


WEST BRUCE AND LIBERTY TELEPHONE 308 
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JOHN W. TALIAFERRO 


JEWELER 
5 COURT SQUARE 


DIAMONDS WATCHES GIFTS 


GOOD’S TRANSFER CO. 


_ FAST and DEPENDABLE 


105 MONROE STREET HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 
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TELEPHONE 1174 


TELEPHONE 635 


RHODES & ROBINSON 
DRY CLEANERS 
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156 N. LIBERTY STREET HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


THE BARGAIN PLACE 
READY-TO-WEAR AND SHOES 


HARRISONBURG - - - - VIRGINIA 
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HOSTETTER’S INC. 


PATENT MEDICINE 
SUNDRIES 
COSMETIQUES 
TOILET ARTICLES 
TOBACCOS 


Make Hostetter’s Your Headquarters for Buying 
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BEATE L's 


CLEANERS DYERS — FURRIERS 


HUGHES’ PHARMACY 


PRESCRLPELON S 
7 EAST MARKET STREET HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


TELEPHONE 1054 
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THE TOPS FOR TOYS, GAMES, BOOKS, AND STATIONERY 


MARKEY’S 


THE VALLEY GIFT SHOP 


91 SOUTH MAIN STREET - HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


GAS RANGES REFRIGERATORS WATER HEATERS 


CONSUMERS UTILITIES CO. 


180 SOUTH MAIN STREET 
HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


TELEPHONE TELEPHONE 
6 6 
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Prickett Stationery 


Corporation 


BUSINESS SYSTEMS AND 
EQUIPMENT 


65 East Main Street 


Harrisonburg - Virginia 
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JOLLY LUNCHEONETTE 
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? LOKER? S SHOE REPAIR SHOP! 


SHOE REPAIRING OF THE BETTER KIND 
Most Up-to-Date Equipment in Harrisonburg 
WE DO INVISIBLE SHOE REPAIRING — TRY US 


TELEPHONE 462 - - : 25 WEST MARKET 


B. NEY & SONS 


OPPOSITE THE POST OFFICE — JUST AS RELIABLE 
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Harrisonburg Wholesale Meat Co. 


INCORPORATED 


FRESH AND CURED MEATS 


PLANT TELEPHONE 840 KRATZER ROAD 
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HARRISONBURG - . . . VIRGINIA 


EAT MORE 


IMPERIAL ICE CREAM 
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Meet With Our Students at : 
> 
+ 
JULIAS’?’ RESTAURANT : 
FOR DELICIOUS 
SANDWICHES DRINKS DINNERS 


JAMES SODA & GIFT SHOP 


HIGH SCHOOL HEADQUARTERS 
SODAS —— SANDWICHES 


SB 


Meet Your Friends Here 


House of Reliable Furniture and Floor Coverings 


Selling All Nationally Known Lines 


J. S. DENTON & SONS 


“WE DELIVER THE GOODS” 


BUYERS OF 


POULTRY 


CITY PRODUCE EXCHANGE, INC. 
HARRISONBURG - - - ~ VIRGINIA 
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BEAR AUTO PARTS COMPANY 


WHOLESALE PARTS AND EQUIPMENT 


\ 


HARRISONBURG - - - - VIRGINIA . 
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J. E. Summers Insurance Agency 


ALL LINES OF FIRE, CASUALTY, AUTOMOBILE, 
HOSPITALIZATION AND LIFE INSURANCE 


Veterans — Keep Your National Service Insurance 


SB 


403 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG. TELEPHONE 683 


Schewel Furniture Co., Inc. 


135 SOUTH MAIN STREET HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


BEFORE OR AFTER THE LAKE 
STOP AT 
WINK’S 


DAYTON zB : VIRGINIA 
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Shenandoah Valley Produce Co. 


PACKERS and PROCESSORS EGGS and POULTRY 
ROCKINGHAM COUNTY 
In the Heart of Shenandoah Valley 
TELEPHONE 645 
181 SOUTH LIBERTY STREET HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 
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W. M. MENEFEE AND SON 


COAL hk ED PAINT 


Since 1910 


W. L. FIGGATT & SONS 


FRESH AND CURED MEATS, GROCERIES, ETC. 
FISH AND OYSTERS IN SEASON 


FROZEN FOODS ICE CREAM 
PHONES 365 and 366 HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 
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WELCOME H. H. S. 
TO 


Harrisonburg’s New Music Store and Record Bar. . . 
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Everything for the School Musician. . . 


LOEWNER’S MUSIC STORE 


17 EAST MARKET STREET 
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NOVELTY NEWS COMPANY 


GIFTS — NOVELTIES — SMOKERS’ SUPPLIES 
NEWSPAPERS and MAGAZINES 


62 SOUTH MAIN STREET 


HARRISONBURG - - - - VIRGINIA 


THE TROY LAUNDRY 


SOUTH LIBERTY STREET HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


TELEPHONE 92 
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__FARM MACHINERY and TRUCKS— 


67 S. MASON STREET TELEPHONE 422 


Warner Brothers 
THEATRES 


STATE VIRGINIA STRAND 
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MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH GRADE DAIRY PRODUCTS 


THE VALLEY CREAMERY 


MASSANUTTEN BUTTER VALLEY GOLD ICE CREAM 


MICK-OR-MACK 
Cash Talks 
STREAMLINE SUPERMARKET 
HARRISONBURG - - - - VIRGINIA 


FARM IMPLEMENTS 


WHITESEL BROTHERS 
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W. T. GRANT & CO. 
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AN IMPORTANT MESSAGE TO THE FAMILY: 
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Hold that smile with Peters Shoes from Jarrelle’s Shoe Store. 


We carry a complete line of shoes for the entire family. 


There 


are City Club, distinctive shoes for the men; Velvet Step Shoes (like 


walking on velvet) for the women. 


Shoes for the boys and girls. 


And we have the Weather-Bird 


They are weatherized. 


Our shoes are nationally advertised and are fitted by X-Ray. 


ANSWERS TO CROSSWORD PUZZLE 


ACROSS 
peach 
Decca 
each 


. cube 


Harrisonburg 
klepto 

tau 

tenant 


+ names 


Saturn 
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- apt 


school 
album 
snarl 
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Answer to “Know Your Americans’. 
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DOWN 


to 

peak 
Earl 
acre 
chippy 
dun 
ebb 
Ceuta 
argute 
cooties 
ranger 
emulate 
menace 
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. cess 

. Bach 


It is George Washington Carver. 
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TELEPHONE 477 39 EAST MARKET STREET 
HARRISONBURG VIRGINIA 
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CARVER PRODUCE COMPANY 


AND 


CARVER BROS. FARMS 
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TURKEYS, CHICKENS, EGGS 
AND 
HEREFORD CATTLE 


THE QUALITY SHOP 
RE 


WOMEN’S WEAR 
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MIKE SCHECHTER 


PyleV Eetbe Oe acelehey 


NEW YORK - - - - HARRISONBURG 
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FOR FURNISHING YOUR HOME 


oe Visite. 


Virginia Craftsmen 
Reproductions 


Be 


THE CRAFT HOUSE 
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“Let’s Go to the ALFRED NEY COMPANY 
. . For Smart Wearing Apparel 


. For Boys and Men”’ 


ALFRED NEY c Oe gu) 
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NON-STOP 
RECORD 


Telephone service is the one means of modern communi- 
cation that never stops working. Telephone service has no 
closing hours . . . no curtailment during vacations. We are 
proud of this unbroken record of service, knowing how 
essential it is. We eagerly await the day when we can 


again offer telephone service to everyone who desires it. 


HARRISONBURG TELEPHONE CO. 
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